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have used Valentine's Meat most: gratifying ceanlts ‘several 


cases, 

A or Posr-Panrou aged 35; Tost an enor- 
mous quantity of blood ; hemmorrhage. was checked, but patient sank rapidly 
from exhaustion ; timalants ‘only gave temporary relief, on account of inability 
to replace lost blood. Gave a mixture of Meat-Juice and water, 1 to 12, two 
teaspoonfuls every teu minutes. Patient revived, pulse reappeared, respiration 
less sighing and more regular ; and by continuing the treatment until two bottles 
had been taken, she was restored, and is to-day a hearty, healthy woman, | 

He also gives a case of cholera-infantum, and adds: 

In both cases the peculiar merit of the Meat-Juice lay in ids being able to 
supply a circulating medium as near in character to the blood as can be well ob- 
tained. Tt is ready for osmosis whether in the stomach, upper or lower bowel. 
It is an excellent thing to give by rectal enema, with or without brandy. 
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‘SOUR SMILER’’ BLACK MIAO. 


TRAVELLING IN THE ‘‘ BLACK MIAO’’ COUNTRY. 


LITTLE BOATS, 


(Photos by Mr. Robert Powell, C. I. M.). 
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A BLACK urAO”? CHRISTIAN, HIS WIFE, AND HIS HOMER. HE IS 
PLAYING A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


THE OPIUM IN FLOWER, ‘‘ BLACK MIAO ’’ COUNTRY. 


(Photos by Mr. Robert Powell, C. I. M,) 
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Editorial 


The Evaneelistic HE original purpose for which the Mission 
Value of Missionary Boards were organized was strictly evangel- 
institutions. istic. The scope of the methods used has 

| widened considerably ; the purpose, how- 
ever, reinains the same. - This has recently received considerable 
emphasis. The social, educational, medical, and philanthropic 
phases of mission work all converge towards the great aim 
of redeeming men. The articles in this issue are intended 
to give a somewhat comprehensive idea of the way in which 
this evangelistic aim is being carried out in several phases 
of Christian activity. While much now being done aims at 
temporal conditions—and in so far is a reply to those who 
criticize the Churches for failing to make religion fit daily life— 
yet the great ideal of the salvation of the Chinese has more 
stimulating power than before. The work now being carried 
on under the auspices of the Missions and the Boards ought 
to lead the Chinese to see that Christianity is not a religion 
of the monastery, the temple, or the shrine alone, but of 
practical daily effort. The Chinese do not lack ideals of char- 
acter, or appreciation of the place that religious ceremonial 
ought to take in the affairs of men, or a certain realization of 
the coming world, but they have not yet seen the vision of how 
true religion puts men to work for the good of their fellows, 


with more zeal eyen than for the securing of their own happi- 
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ness in this world or the next. The confidence that mission 
institutions now enjoy furnishes an opportunity for presenting 
Christianity in all its varied phases of activity which has never 
been surpassed. The mission institutions scattered all over 
China are but the natural outcome of the life which is the 
source of all Christian effort. They are in themselves an 
unanswerable apologetic. All the varied interests now being 
carried on under the auspices of the Missions are but parts of 
the one presentation of the Gospel. 3 

THREE articles draw special attention to work 
among students, each presenting a different phase 
of this important activity. That by Mr. Munson 
on ‘*Mission Schools and the Chinese Ministry’’ shows, in addi- 
tion to the special topic that it treats, the fruitfulness of Mission 
schools in the production of a leavening Christian influence 
throughout the ranks of society. In our commendable eager- 
ness to see the ranks of the ministry filled we are apt to over-look 
the influence of those Christian students who do not become 
preachers. To develop a student like the Tungchow College 
graduate who opened up one whole government school to 
Christian influence is worth the investment of almost any 
quantity of material resources. The article by G. D. Wilder 
on “ Evangelistic Work in Mission Schools and Colleges’? 
sugeests lines of activity that are possible even before 
the students have graduated. Such practical application 
of evangelistic ideas will not only make institutions a live 
centre of direct evangelisin, but will also create a habit of active 
participation in Christian work that will be a supplement of 
increasing value to the work of the churches and of the regular 
ministry. Consecrated laymen are needed in greater numbers 
even than those who devote their entire time to Christian work. 
We are glad, too, to be able to bring our information along this 
line up to date, in our report of ‘* Work for Government 
Students,” carried on by Dr. J. R. Mott and Mr. S. Eddy, 
which is given in our Missionary News Department by W. E. 
Taylor, the organizing secretary of the movement. Who can 
measure the results of having thirty-five thousand different men 
in fourteen centres listening eagerly to the Gospel message ? 
That seven thousand and fifty-seven of these should take 
a step in the registration of their names that showed a desire to 
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move toward the Christian life is an indication of a coming 
revolution greater in its significance than that which has just 
ushered China into the greatest epoch of its political life. It 
has been remarked that the results of these meetings are but the 
reaping of a century’s sowing. No class of society has first 
claim on the attitude of the missionary body, and yet there is a 
significance in leading the students, who are also the thinkers, 
into living relationship with Christ, that does not always exist 
in like measure in connection with those won from other 


branches of society. 
| 


: ‘It is extremely encouraging to note that 
iticism that mission schools are not 
istry in Cbina. cr icismn 1 
giving sufficient results in supplying candi- 
dates for the ministry has not as much foundation as has been 
supposed. Judging from Mr. Munson’s remarks in regard to 
this matter it looks as though the tide has turned. The work 
of such men as Pastor Ding Li Meiand the encouraging growth 
of the Student Volunteer Movement in China indicate that the 
need for men to devote their entire dime to Christian work is 
being felt more strongly by the Chinese. The work done by 
the missionaries, among other results, has greatly increased 
opportunities. This calls for an immediate response on the 
part of the Christian students in China to take up that portion 
of the burden which is already beyond the strength of their 
Western colleagues. It may be well for us, when speaking of 
the needs of the ministry, to take care not to over-estimate 
the significance of the apparent smallness of the uumber of 
candidates for the ministry, for it is possible that a careful 
comparison between the number of men in schools in the 
home-lands who go into the ministry, and the number of those 
who go from Christian schools in China might not be entirely 
to the discredit of the work in China. Whatever have been the 
conditions in the past we certainly seem justified in being 
optimistic about the future. We need to keep in mind that 
one essential in inducing Chinese studeuts—or for that matter 
auybedy—to go into the ministry is that the missionaries 
themselves must be, to use Dr. Maxwell’s phrase, ‘‘ keen on 
souls.” Another important thing to remember is that the call 
to the Christian ministry, while complex, is yet, when given by 
God Himself, distinct and clear. 
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THE last decade has for many missions 
Leen a period of expansion in the 
erection of plants for institutional work. 
That there will yet be considerable development in the 
establishment of mission institutions goes without saying ; 
nevertheless, to some extent the extensive development of. 
mission work has run ahead of its intensive development. In 
consequence, the immediate future will certainly call for greater 
attention to the equipment of what we have, rather than to the | 
increasing of the number of institutions. The quality of work 
done in all these institutious..will have to keep pace with the 
new ideals that are spreading so rapidly throughout China, 
and more than one phase of Christian work in China may 
find it wise to follow, temporarily at least, the example of the 
China Medical Missionary Association in deciding to perfect 
in a large measure what is already established before seeking 
to enter new fields, The Chinese, too, are rapidly learning 
many of the lessons that their foreign colleagues have tried to 
teach them, and we may expect that there will be an 
increasing number of Chinese who will for themselves establish 
institutions for the good of their own people. And not only 
do we desire the Chinese to co-operate with their Western col- 
leagues in carrying on mission institutions already established, 
but we desire them to do these things for themselves, for how 
otherwise will the needs of the masses of the people be met? 
The mission institutions thus far in operation are only touch- 
ing the fringe of the problem. For every one that has been 
benefited through Mission institutions, there are hosts that 
hardly realize that such benefits exist. It is a tremendous 
privilege to be in China and to have a part in planning for 
such needs as this ! | 
2 

In reply to the letters in this and the last 
issues of the RECORDER which discuss the 
question raised by Dean Bosworth’s article 
on ‘*What should be the Attitude of 
Missionaries towards the Historical Criticism of the Bible,’’ 
we wish to say, that it is not our intention to lend the columns 
of the RECORDER for purposes of a controversy on the issue 
involved. For this reason the number of letters published in 
regard to this subject will be strictly limited. It should be 
kept in mind, moreover, that in publishing such articles the 
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Editorial Board is not necessarily advocating any views con- 
tained therein. There is a feeling, however, that unless 
opportunity is given to bring to the attention of the missionary 
body some of the established modern view-points the RECORDER 
will lay itself open to the criticism of allowing only an ex 
parte representation of such matters. In general, in the past 
the articles dealing with like subjects have tended to lean 'to 
the conservative side. The article in question, and another 
somewhat similar one that will be published later, are given a 
place in the columns of the RECORDER because such articles 
deal with problems that are vital for a growing portion of the 
missionary body. Those whio believe fully in the more modern 
view-points which have arisen out of the historical criticism of 
the Bible are entitled to some representation in the columns 
of the RECORDER just as much as those whose views are still 
conservative. It is a fact that so-called ‘‘ liberal’’ views are 
becoming increasingly prevalent, and we should be sympathetic 
to the extent of attempting to understand them: reception of 
such views, however, is another question altogether, and one 
with which the individual conscience alone can deal. The 
RECORDER wishies to serve its ez/zrve constituency, and to keep 
them in touch—without intending to favour one side or the 
other—with important developments in Christian thinking. 
THE RECORDER hopes that Zhe Sanctuary 
The Sanctuary. serves some useful purpose to its readers in 
suggesting topics of prayer. ‘The intention is 
that by the choice of some of the more important suggestions in 
each of the articles of the current issue a certain help will be 
given in the selection of topics of prayer for either private 
devotions or prayer meetings. By having the RECORDER in 
hand at the time of prayer—or on the desk before him who 
is to lead a meeting—reference may easily be made to it. As 
is indicated by the two texts of Scripture printed month by 
mouth at the top of the page it is desired to unite all who pray 
for China’s needs so that as with one voice these urgent needs 
may by presented at the throne of grace, and the objects prayed 
for may be obtained if only because of the very importunity of 
our asking. Suggestions as to topics of prayer, on subjects 
that are of general concern, or suggestions as to how this 
departiment. could perhaps be made more useful to those who 
use it, will be welcomed by the editors at any time. | 
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| IN connection with the World’s Sunday-school 
Association to be held in Zurich, Jul 
Commission has been appointed to visit Japan, 
Korea, aud China for the purpose of studying 
Sunday-school work in these Mission Fields. This ‘‘Commission 
Tour Party’’ consists of twenty-nine people all prominent in 
Sunday-school work, and is under the leadership of Mr. H. J. 
Heinz. The Commission is expected to arrive in Shanghai on 
May 13th. They willremain in China about three weeks, and 
in that time they plan to visit eleven large cities. Extensive 
preparations are on foot in Shanghai and other places to give 
them a practical insight into the achievements, needs, and 
possibilities of Sunday-school work in China. 

We wish to extend to this Commission a most cordial 
welcome. ‘Shey have arrived in China at a time when the 
vastness of the opportunities in Sunday-school work is just 
becoming apparent,and when the China Sunday-school Union, 
of which a report is given in our Missionary News Departinent, 
is just beginning to shoulder the problem and make its influence 
felt. We trust that this visit will so stimulate interest in the 
tremendous opportunities of work among the youths of China 
through the Sunday-school, that the China Sunday-school 
Union will receive needed help and thus be able to carry out 
more of its excellent plans. | 

WHATEVER imay have been the motive of 
ae 9 ll the Chinese Government in appealing to the 

Christians of China for their prayers—and 
we are not disposed to either question, much less to impugn— 
the fact remains that they have been willing to put themselves 
on record before the world as no longer appealing to idols of 
any temple, or the priests of any religion, whether new or old, 
but simply and solely to the Christians and the God who is 
not only their God, but the God of the whole world. The 
appeal came with thrilling effect, like an electric shock, and 
as the magnetic wires carried the news throughout the whole 
Christian world, there must have been a spontaneous burst of 
emotion aud enthusiastic response to say, ‘‘I will.’? 

At the same time we feel that a new and grave responsi- 
bility is being laid upon the missionary body in China, as well 
as upon the Churches at home. Mass movéments towards 
Christianity,where there is scarce the faintest conception of what 
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is involved in the new life and. profession, are always attended 
with no little real danger. A slow, but sure, progress is 
always the most satisfactory in the end, and there is need not 
only of prayer for the government of China at this time—and 
for this we would most earnestly plead—but for the whole 
missionary body and for the Chinese Christians everywhere, 
that all may be stimulated to new zeal and consecration, and 
‘may be given wisdom to improve so great an opportunity, and 
to accept the greater responsibility which it involves. - 

The simple fact stands out, unique in the history of the 
world, that the Christians of all nationalities have united in 
prayer at the appeal of a nation which but a little while ago 
would have utterly disclaimed any interest in such a procedure, 
_—would, indeed, have scorned the idea. News comes from 
every quarter of most enthusiastic meetings from which, in 
places, great crowds were turned away for want of room. Chris- 
- tians and non-Christians, officials and people, met as never 
before, to supplicate Divine guidance and protection, and we 
cannot but believe that the results will be the happiest and 
inost far-reaching for good. 

: A question has arisen in the minds of some: 
ea What will be the effect upon the Chinese 
mind if all these prayers are seemingly unanswered ? We say, 


seeiningly, for we do not believe but that there will ke a most 
real and decided answer, though perhaps not in just the way 
asked for, and we do not fear for the results. He who hears 
and answers will know how to take care of the results. And 
even though there were wrong motives on the part of those 
who asked for the prayers, we could but reply in the words 
of Joseph to his brethren: ‘*‘ Ye meant evil against me, but 
God meant it for good.’’ : 

Our Wlustrations. [HROUGH the kindness of the British and 

Foreign Bible Society, who have so help- 
fully co-operated with the workers in the out-lying fields, we 
have been able to present our readers with nine pictures, from 
photographs by Mr. Robert Powell, of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, who is at work among the ‘* Black Miao”? of Kweichow 
Province. The illustrations help us to understand some of the 
distinctive features of that beautiful country and interesting 
people, and to understand some of the difficulties of carrying 
on itinerary work in a country where the boatmen count the 
distance by ‘‘rapids’’ and not by ‘‘ miles,’’ 
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The Sanctuary 


“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.— 


St. James v: 16, 


“For where two or three are gathered together 1n my Name, there am 1 
in the midst of them.’’—St. Matthew xviii: 20. | 


PRAY. . 


That the Christian ministry may 
be dignified in the Church of China, 
and vocation to the ministry made 
possible of acceptance by those to 
whom God gives it, by the payment 
of salaries that are at least a proper 
“living wage’’—‘‘the laborer is 
worthy of his hire,”’ (Page 270.) 

That all concerned may realize that 
educational work has been undertaken 
by the Missions in China with the 
one highest possible object in view— 
the propagation of the Gospel of Jes:s 
Christ. (Page 287.) 

That in all mission schools and 
colleges the policy may be ‘‘con- 
stantly to present the claims of direct 
Christian work, in its* various fornis, 
to all the students . . . above primary 
grade.’’ (Page 276.) 

That all institutions may make the 


training of the Chinese pastorate the — 


great object of their werk. (Page 
287.) 

That the teachers, by an evident 
interest in evangelism, may, through 
their personal example, influence the 


students to take up.this work. (Page 
277-) 
That no such _ sacrifice of the 


evangelistic for the educational work 
may be made as will bring them into 
contrast or lead tlie students to a 
wrong conception of the missionary 
aim of the institution. (Page 277.) 

That the place of Holy Scripture 
and religious subjects generally in 
the curricula of our schools and 
colleges may be one commensurate 
with their importance, and _ that 
the teaching of them may be kept 
largely in the hands of the foreign 
missionaries themselves, rather than 
that other subjects should seem to be 
put ahead of them. (Page 288.) 

That there mav be. the stimulus 
near each mission institution that is 
offered by opportunity for voluntary 
work in village groups of Christians, 
street. chapels, lecture halls, out- 
stations, and summer vacation work, 
to stir the hearts of the students to 
work for their fellowmen. (Pages 
278,. 280.) 

That all schools may take every 
opportunity to surround themselves 
with such evangelistic works as will 


Thee in 


arouse and sustain the interest of 
their students, (Page 276. 

For those graduates of Christian 
schools and colleges who are now in 
the ministry or in other forms of 
Christian work. (Pages 267, 268.) 

For the 297 volunteers reported as 
being in the ten colleges, and for all 
volunteers in mission institutions— 
that they may be faithful to their 
present profession. (Page 268.) 

That it may be found possible to 
shave only workers for Christ in our © 
hospital work. (Page 282.) _ 

That no patient may ever leave a 
mission hospi‘al without the convic- 
tion that the doctor is interested in 
him as a man, and not only as a case. 
(Page 282.) | 


- That where any man’s laziness has 


been the means of losing opportu- 
nities for evangelism that have been 
made in the hospitals it may be 
rooted out and a burning zeal for the 
souls of men put in its place. (Pages 
284, 285.) 

That the work of the Tsinanfu 
museum may have the _ spiritual 
results that are the objective and the 
prayer of its founder and his as- 
sociates, (Page 271 ff.) | 

That it may always be possible, 
where revival work has been done, to 
follow it up so as not to lose any 
results that might be obtained. (Page 
.. 
A PRAYER FOR SCHOOLS. 


Vouchsafe, we beseech Thee, merci- 
ful Lord, to prosper with Thy blessing 
all institutions designed for the pro- 
motion of Thy glory and the good of 
souls. Grant that those who serve 
schools and _ hospitals 
may set Thv holy will ever before 
them, and do that which is well- 

leasing in Thy sight, and persevere 
in Thy service unto the end; thr ugh 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


GIVE THANKS. 


For the large proportion of grad- 
uates of mission institutions who are 
now in the ministry or in other forms | 
of Christian work. (Page 268.) : 

For the changed attitude towards 
the ministry that is now seen in the 
students of the mission schools, 


(Page 269.) 


| 
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A ‘*RLACK MIAO’? WOMAN DIGGING IN HER GARDEN. 


A ‘* BLACK MIAO’’ CHRISTIAN WORKING AT HIS TRADE MAKING 
STRAW SANDALS. HE MAKES A PENNY A DAY. 


(Photos by Mr. Robert Powell. C. I. M.) 
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A ‘* BLACK MIAO’’ BAND. 


* 


A ‘*RLACK MIAO’’ BRIDE AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 


(Photos by Mr. Robert Powell, C. I. M.) 
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Articles 


Mission Schools the Ministry 


E. H. MUNSON. 


Student Secretary of the National Committee of the Young Men's Christian 
Association of China, 


HE aim of this article will be an attempt to sal upon 
the contribution of mission schools to the Christian 
ministry. It may seem somewhat presumptuous for one 
who has not been directly connected with any one 

mission college to deal with this phase of our missionary 
problem, and it is only because the writer has had the privilege 
of seeing the widespread i:fluence of the majority of the 
Christian schools in China that he cousents to express his 
views. 

In order to face more intelligently the recent criticisms 

_ that mission schools do not produce much result in the way of 
reinforcement of the Christian ministry, a questionnaire was 
sent toa number of institutions which we believe are typical 
and represent all sections of missionary endeavor. These are 
the questions which were asked :— 


1. Name of institution ? 
2. Approximate number of alumni ? 
3. How many are now in the ministry ? 
4. How many graduates are in other forms of Christian 
service ? 
Such as teachers, doctors, etc., in the employ of some 
mission, or Y.M.C.A. secretaries. _ 
5. How many of your graduates are now in seminaries, | 
preparing to enter the ministry ? 
6. Do you have a ‘“‘Student Volunteer Band’’ in your 
institution ? 
7: If so, how many students are members ? 
. How many of the so-called ‘‘Student Volunteers’’ of the 
last two or three years have either entered a 
seminary or are now actually in the ministry ? 


From the total number of replies received, those from ten 
of the largest schools have been selected. From these ten 


institutions there have been a total of 1,171 men graduated from 
the college courses. Of this number 138 are now inthe ministry, 


Norr.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed weil ‘the writers of articles 
published in these oni 
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455 are in other forms of Christian service such as teacliers, 
doctors, Y. M. C. A. secretaries, etc., and 47 are now in 
seminaries preparing to enter the ministry. The replies show 
that there are 21 schools with volunteer bands. In the en 
schools chosen, each has a volunteer band, and there are a 
total of 297 volunteers planning to give their lives to the 
ministry of the Gospel. From these volunteer bands 55 men 
have, within the past three years, entered a seminary or are 
now actually in the ininistry. 

Thus we see that one out of every eight graduates of these 
schools has entered the ministry and more than half of all the 
alumni are now in some form of Christian service. ‘This ratio 
does not include the number of men who are now in the 
seminaries. In addition to this total of 138 college graduates in 
the ministry, there are, in several cases, quite a few students 
who after graduating from the middle schools connected with 
these institutions have gone directly into the ministry without 
taking the full college course. For instance, Soochow Univer- 
sity has seven middle school graduates who are preachers and 
ten more who are in other forms of Christian service. The 
present number of student volunteers in these ten schools 
should be increased by at least sixty or seventy, to include those 
volunteers who, although planning definitely to finish their 
preparation and ultimately enter the ministry, are now out of 
school trying to earn sufficient money to carry them through the 
remainder of their college course. Hangchow College reports 
twenty such men, in addition to their twenty-three volunteers in 
school. Other replies show that quite a number of the graduates 
are still taking post-graduate work either in China or abroad. 
Of the total number of graduates from Canton Christian College 
more than one-third are still in school. William Nast College 
now has eleven graduates studying 1n America. Several of 
these men from the various mission schools are either in 
Europe or America preparing for the ministry. | : 

These facts become the more striking when we realize that 
of ten schools whose replies were selected, not one is specially 
planned to train men for theological schools. As the writer 
has met college men throughout the country in the customs, 
postal, and telegraph services, and in various lines of business 
or official life he has discovered that these ten mission colleges 
furnish a large proportion of these men. During the past two 
or three years quite a large number of mission school graduates, 
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Christian men, are becoming teachers in Government schools 
because they believe that God has a special work for them in 
this field. Just recently a graduate of the Anglo-Chinese 
College of Foochow, who has studied six years in Japan, left 
mission employ and has accepted a position in one of the largest 
Government student centers of the country because he had a 
conviction that God needed more Christian men to establish 
points of contact with the non-Christian Government school 
student population of China. A Tungchow College graduate 


has literally opened up one whole Government school to 


Christian influence because he had a_ similiar conviction. 
A recent letter from one institution in the Yangtze Valley 
which has turned a large number of mev into Government 
service and business, makes the following statement: ‘‘ About 
go per cent. of our students come from heathen homes, yet not 
a single student has ever graduated from the college, nor the 
academy, who was not a public professor of Christianity.”’ 

In meeting the unreasonable and injurious criticism that 


mission schools are not providing candidates for the ministry 


in sufficient numbers, we do admit that such might have 
been practically true ‘‘ for about twenty years, roughly from 
1890 to 1910”’’ as one college president puts it. But China 
has passed through a marvellous change in the past three 
years. At the same time the attitude of students toward 
the ministry has changed. It would be impossible to give 
exact figures, but it is exceedingly conservative to say that 
since the summer of 1910, under the burning call of Pastor 
Ting Li-mei alone, over 600 students have volunteered to 
give their lives to the ministry. This number includes many 
of the brightest, most efficient students. Such widespread 
results could never have been possible had not the religious 
atmosphere of the institutions and sentiment of faculties been 
exceedingly favourable. To-day one can visit any one of 22 
leading. Christian colleges in China from Mukden to Canton 
and there find volunteer bands, with members ranging in 
number, from 4 to 78. These men are as much in earnest in 
their purpose to give their lives to the cause of Christ in the 
ministry as were any of us who volunteered at home to come 


to the foreign field. _ 
There is still one other consideration which should be 


mentioned. One college president, himself a minister, gives 


an idea of what we have in mind when he writes thus: ‘‘ While 


‘ 
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I think we have made a good showing, yet there can be no doubt 
that it is difficult to persuade young men to devote themselves 
to the ministry. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that this simply indicates a lack of consecration on the part of 
young men, or of those teaching in the colleges. Many other 
factors enter into the problem, such as conditions attending the 
Chinese ministry. Students have often seen pastors involved 
in financial embarrassments, living a circumscribed village life 
on a meagre salary, dependent on uncertain free-will offerings 
for their support, and sometimes subjected to humiliations.”’ 
Another in giving answers to the questionnaire makes the 


following statement: ‘‘I am entirely convinced that I know 


at least ten of the above who are down as teachers or in the 
Y. M. C. A. who would be in the active ministry if the mission 
had felt itself in a position to pay a salary for the pastors that 
would be something more nearly in keeping with the actual 
comfort needs of the young men who have taken a college 
course. ‘They do-not ask for a salary such as they could get in 


business, or even such as they get in positions in Christian work 


other than the pastorate, but remuneration somewhat in keeping 
with the pressing needs of such a position. The difference 
between the remuneration possible in business and the Christian 
ministry is too great. I was talking only a day or so ago 
to some of my students about the matter, when some of them 


told me that they were quite willing to go into the work - 
ou small salaries, very small, but that they had contracted _ 


debts to study and that these had to be paid back and that 
there were brothers and sisters who must be educated, and 
that they must do something else for a while. So it often 
happens that this ‘something else’ becomes absorbing, the 
Christian service phase of it develops, and the student fails 
to enter the ministry at all.’ 

The great problem which the Church must face now is not 


that of getting men to enter the ministry, but rather of making | 


it possible for these college men to remain there. We believe 
that the educational institutions are furnishing and will continue 
to furnish the type of men needed for this sacred calling. 
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Evangelistic Work in Museums 
J. WHITEWRIGHT. 


T may be well, in the first place, to define what is meant 
by the term ‘‘museum’’ in relatiou to such work as is 
carried on in the Tsinanfu Institute. The usual defini- 
tions do not accurately describe that part of the 

institutional work carried on here which is usually spoken of as 
the museum section. 
This has been described as an ‘* museuin,’’ as 

a collection of ‘* educational exhibits,” and more recently the 
description has been suggested by a scientific man who has made 
a very careful study of its work, as being largely composed of 
‘exhibits of civilization.’? ‘This latter description includes 
the idea of civilization as founded on religion. : 

- Among other exhibits there are natural history specimens, 
geographical globes and diagrams, models and diagrams giving 
elementary instruction in physiography, geology, and astron- 
omy ; working models illustrating means of communication ; 
apparatus demonstrating practical applications of scieuce ; 
diagrams illustrating. progress in education, commerce, etc. ; 
models and pictures of churches, asylums, hospitals, schools, 
and other institutions illustrating the results of Christianity in 
the West. The historical section, which occupies a gallery 
180 feet long by 17 feet wide, may require a word of description. 
Its aim as defined in the letter-press description is, in the main, 
to illustrate the influence of religion on national life and 
character, and especially to shew the influence of the Christian 
Faith on the development and progress of mankind. This is 
attempted by the aid of letter-press, maps, diagrams, and models 
illustrating the conditions of nations at different periods of the 
world’s history. One exhibit in the modern section which 
specially illustrates the influence of Christianity on national 
life may be mentioned. This is a model twenty-five feet long, 
representing to scale a street over a mile in length in Bristol, 
England. At oneend of the model is shewn an Asylum for the 
Blind, at the other a magnificent convalescent home for poor 
people erected by the citizens as a memorial of Queen Victoria. 
There are shewn also churches, hospitals, and other institutions, 
the direct results of the Christian Faith. This and similar 
exhibits are emphatically ‘‘evangelistic’’ in their teaching. A 
section on hygiene has recently been added and attracts a good 
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deal of interest. Instruction is given through the aid of letter- 
press, diagrams, and models on the cause and prevention of 
diseases which are specially prevalent. Here again the relation 
of right conduct to health is emphasized. 2 

The object of the museum, as of all departments of the 
Institute is thus to seek to enlighten and educate, to remove 
misconception and misunderstanding, to endeavour to bring 
East and West together in friendly and helpful understanding, to 
make plain the true nature of Christianity and its influence on 
life and to shew how progress of a permanent character can be 
made. The appeal is, as John Bunyan would say, to ‘eye 
gate’’ as well as to ‘‘ear gate’’ and with the motto ‘‘ sczentza 
ancilla fidec”’ the attempt is made to shew God as manifest in 
His works and in His government of mankind. 

The purpose of this article may best be served by a brief 
description of the Institute and its work as a whole. The 
buildings include the museum section already referred to, 
a preaching hall seating two hundred in the centre of the 
buildings, reading room and library, a lecture hall seating 
six hundred, reception rooms for social work, a_ separate 
room being provided for ladies, work-shops where models and 
diagrams, etc., are made, houses for Chinese and foreign staff. 
The floor space, excluding houses for staff, is about 24,000 
square feet, the museum section occupying about 11,000 feet. 

The work done is social, educational, evangelistic. In the 
social work visitors are met by the staff in various parts of the 
Institute in friendly intercourse. An attempt is made to mak2 
the whole institution a home where allare welcome. While one 
of the main objects of the work is to reach officials and students 
aud while people of these classes are met in large numbers, the 
attempt is constantly made to make people of all classes feel ‘‘ at 
home.’’? The frequently iterated instruction to all members of the 
staff is: ‘‘ Everyone whio enters these doors is your guest—your 
friend.’’ Visits are also paid to officials, heads of colleges and 
others in their own homes and return visits received. This 
side of the work, of course, applies to women as well as to men. 
Mrs. Whitewright is on terms of cordial friendship with not a 
few of the wives of people of official families. Though visits 
from this class have been fewer, on account of the unrest 
following the revolution, as many as thirty ladies were met on 
several occasious last year on women’s day, as well as numbers 
of other visitors. 
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One Monday afternoon (Monday being women’s day) Mrs. 
Whitewright met a party of visitors and after a time got into 
conversation with them about the Saviour of the world. At 
the end of the conversation one of the women, with tears 
running down her face, said: ‘I will never, as long as I live, 
forget what you have this day told me.’’ While this woman, 
living at a distance of two days’ journey, has not been met 
with since then, it may be hoped that her life has been enriched 
by what she that day learnt. While there is hesitation in 
speaking of such incidents they do sometimes occur and are 
reasons for encouragement. 

With regard to the educational side of the work, the whole 
of the exhibits and letter-press descriptions are of an educational 
character. The work of the reading room may also be classed 
under this head, while the lectures, chiefly for the benefit of the 
students of the government colleges, are distinctly of an educa- 
tional character. It may be here mentioned that a lecture 
under the general head of hygiene on ‘‘disease-bearing 
insects’ was attended by over five hundred students, the 
principal of one of the colleges being in the chair. All the 
above work is also in the broadest and deepest sense evan- 
gelistic. The reading room adjoining the museum serves as an 
evangelistic as well as an educational agency. » Christian, papers 
and Christian books are daily read by visitors. On one occasion 
it was noted that of ten readers four were reading Christian 
papérs, one was reading Martin’s ‘‘ Christian Evidences,’’ while 
the other five were engaged with the local newspapers. During 
the years 1912 the total number of readers was about 27,000 
Some months ago, a man, after having been for some time a 
catechumen, was received into the Union Church in Tsinanfu. 
He began ‘‘ to learn the doctrine ’’ after having been a frequent 
visitor to the museum and reading room. It was in the first 
instance through the literature in the reading room that he 
became interested in Christian teaching. ‘There is a list before 
me of the names of forty people who are now members of the 
Church above referred to, who, to avoid any excess of statement, 
were, at least, helped and influenced by their visits to the 


Institute. 


It will therefore be manifest from the foregoing that- 


the whole aim of all the work, the supreme object for 
which all else is but the means to an end, is the work of 


evangelization. 
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It is, to the minds of not a few, an exceedingly doubtful 
thing to compile statistics of spiritual results. 

Over thirty years ago an evangelist—a sincere, earnest, 
devoted man, though somewhat given to roseate views as to the 
progress of the Churcl—stated to the writer that there were over 
two hundred Christians recently added in a certain district in 
central Shantung. On repeating this with some gladness toa 
wise senior, the answer was: ‘I shall be very thankful if — 
there are twenty converts there.” ‘It must have been full 
twenty years later before the Church roll of tried Christians 
stood at two hundred. Such experiences tend to much careful- 
ness as to statistics in such matters. This is all the more 
so as, while there is danger on the one hand of numbers being 
exaggerated, there is also, on the other hand, danger of results 
being minimised. Some years ago, a scholar, a fine man of the. 
old school, heard of Christianity in the preaching hall attached 
to the little museum then established in Tsingchowfu. He had 
purchased several Christian books, read them carefully and had 
worked a kind of ‘‘systematic theology’’ of his own, which was 
not so far removed from what is generally accepted. There 
was no question but that he had been deeply impressed with the 
truths of Christianity. He, however, lived at a distance of three 
days’ journey and while efforts were made to keep in touch with 
him, these were found difficult of accomplishment. It has to 
be borne in mind that not a few of the visitors to the Institute 
here come from distant parts of the province and even from 
_ other provinces. Of sucli as the man just mentioned and many 

others like him there is no record to be found in any table ot 
statistics. 

With regard to the direct preaching of Christianity the aim 
is to give an evangelistic address every hour during those parts 
of the day in which there are many visitors in the buildings. 
These addresses are given by trained Chinese assistants and 
foreign missionaries. The attendances vary from forty to over 
two hundred at a time except during the great annual fair when 
the attendances are larget. “Nine hundred and thirty-one such 
addresses were given last year and for the most part were listened 
to with marked attention. 

It is satisfactory to note that in the preaching hall people 
of_all classes are to be found. 

Pilgrims to the temples in the neighbourhood, and also to 
the sacred mountain of T‘aishan, 170 / distant, are met in large 
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uumbers during the religious festivals, and especially during 


the great annual fair which lastsa month. ‘This aspect of the 


work would require an article to itself. Among these pilgrims 
are to be found the most earnest people in China. During the 
spring of one year it was found that not fewer than 25,000 
pilgrims, from over a darge section of territory, had heard at 
least one evangelistic address in the institution. 

As has already been pointed out it is impossible to form any 
estimate as. to results with regard to people who come from a 
greatdistance. With regard to the neighbourhood, reports of an 


encouraging character not seldom reach us. ‘The late Dr. — 


Hamilton of Tsinanfu, whose warm sympathy with this work 
will be always gratefully remembered, used, on returning from 
tours a hundred / and more distant, to speak of the welcome 
he often met from people who had visited the Institute. 

The limits of this paper have been reached though there 
are other phases of the work that cannot be touched on. It 
may be of interest to note that during the last seven years there 
have been over a million and a half visits. 

One purpose of the institution has been described as the 
attempt to ‘‘create a new atmosphere,’’ that is to say an 
_ atmosphere favorable to Christianity, opening up the way for 
evangelization. 

The institution in all its work seeks to enlighten men as 
to all that makes for progress by seeking to lead men to Him 
who is the Light of the world. It endeavours to spread the 
knowledge that is so sorely needed in China, but, above all, 
endeavours to lead men to know Him whom to > know is eternal 


life. 


wr Work in Mission Schools and Colleges 
GEO. D. WILDER. 


T may be a question whether the subject of this paper is 

evangelistic work in mission schools for the students or 
by the students. The writer has been connected only 

with schools in which the scholars were all Christians or 
from Christian homes, so that evangelism has been the least 
part of his work for them. But the problem of creating in 
them an abiding interest in evangelistic work for others has 
been an ever-present one, and we shall consider it the subject 


of this article, © 
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The theory of the mission to which the writer belongs is, 
that education is not an end in itself, but a means to the 
development of character and to increasing the power of the 
student to enter into the religious life. The first aim of its 
educational system is ‘‘the preparation of Chinese workers’? | 
to carry on the evangelistic, educational, and medical work of 
the mission. Accordingly it states as its policy ‘**to constantly 
present the claims of direct Christian work, in its various forms, 
to all the students in its schools above primary grade.” It 
hopes in this way ‘‘to secure an adequate supply of thoroughly 
trained leaders for Christian work.’’ In accordance with this 
policy the mission has built up an educational system flowering 
in a College of Arts anda Theological Seminary, which are now 
a part of the North China union educational scheme. ‘The 
mission has been singularly successful in developing an espr7/ 
de corps among the students, which strongly impels a student 
to continue his course through the Arts College, and induces a 
large per centage to enter the Theological College. In this ar- 
ticle the intention is to give an account of some of the methods 
used to secure this result in this one narrow field. The College 
of Arts is located in a chow city 13 miles east of Peking, with 
thriving market towns at intervals of seven to twelve miles on 
all roads radiating from this center, and surrounded by numer- 
ous villages with a population averaging 600 to goo to the 
square mile in different localities. The seminary has been 
located in Peking during tbe last six years owing to the forma- 
tion of the educational union. 

In order to sustain an interest in evangelistic work among 
students there should be a strong work going on around the 
institution where they study. The mere proximity to such a 
work and the frequent evidence of its results before their eyes 
as men are baptized into the Church from time to time must 
have some influence upon them. It has therefore been the aim 
of the mission to develop the best forms of evangelism in the 
vicinity of the college, such as constant preaching and-teaching 
in street chapels located in the city and market towns ; occa- 
sional lectures to win the attention of the scholarly and in- 
fluential classes; station classes for the instruction of inquirers; 
out-stations in the strategic centers of the field, with preacher, 
Bible-woman, day school and medical work, if possible; colpor- 
teur work; evangelistic work in the central. city hospital and 
occasional intensive and extensive evangelistic compaigns in 
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outlying districts. Again, the existence of a well-opened field 
where the machinery of street chapels, out-stations, access to 
the population in a social way are all ready to hand, formsa 
laboratory for practice where the student easily takes a part and 
gradually wears off his shyness, learning to meet men and 
appeal to them with force. It will be found that without a 
field where actual work is being done the student will require 
a much stronger initiatory impulse to get him into practical 
work for others. 

We believe also that it is well for students to worship 
on Sundays in common with a church composed of families of 
all classes, rather than by themselves. Their spiritual needs 
are the same as those of others and if separated from the ordinary 
Church in their worship, for the sake perhaps of hearing more 
scholarly preaching, they lose sympathy and touch with com- 
mon people; lose interest in the Church; lose sight of the value 
of conversion to Chirist, and, in short, many of them are unfitted 
to become Christian leaders. | 

If we wish the student to turn toward Christian leadership, 
le must see that the teachers whom he admires are really inter- 
ested in that work. If he sees that they take no part in it, he 
will not put it first in his own thoughts. Ifthe mission, by 
the larger salaries it gives to teachers and medical helpers as 
compared with preachers of the same education, and by the 
policy of sacrificing more men and money to the educational 
than to the evangelistic work, really makes education the su- 
preme thing, then the student will not be inclined to enter the 
ministry. If the sacrifice is always made by the evangelistic 
work for the sake of the educational whenever a scarcity of 
teachers occurs, the students will take their cue and understand 
that the educational system is indeed an end in itself, the fore- 
most interest in mission work, no matter how much this may 
be disclaimed in words. In order to keep up a curriculum 
already established it is very easy for the claims of a school to 
seem more pressing than those of the general evangelistic work. 
In the institution to which we refer here, the teachers have 
taken responsibility for parts of the country field around the 
college and they have entered into every form of evangelistic 
effort. Sometimes the institution has made sacrifices of the 
time of teachers to the supervision of evangelistic work. 

Most important of all in securing the interest of the student 
in Christian effort is to induce the student himself to take part 
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in it. Only so will he get a taste for it. All the cogent 
reasons for the use of laboratory methods in other sciences cer- 
tainly hold in the science of evangelism. For the rest of the 
space alloted I wish merely to indicate some of the forms of 
laboratory work in which our students have engaged, and the 
methods by which they have been induced to do it. 

In the growth of a mission station we find that little groups 
of Christians are formed in small villages. It seems well estab- 
lished now that it.is a waste of effort to open a chapel and 
establish a regular preacher in anything less than a market 
town where people frequently congregate. from the country 
round. ‘l’o do this in a village results in killing the independ- 
ence of the local Christians and in the speedy exhausting of 
interest among non-Christians. Evangelistic audiences dwindle 
for the simple reason that the number of people who can attend 
is limited and all in the village are either converted or Gospel- 
hardened. Yet these groups of young Christians in country 
villages need shepherding more than the infrequent visits of the 
foreign missionary allow. The interest among neighbours 
should be conserved. We have found that students easily 
become interested in taking the responsibility for weekly 
preaching and Sunday-school teaching in such village groups. 
Various villages within ten or twelve miles of the college have 
been assigned to groups of students. This is perhaps the first 
form of Christian work undertaken by our students after that 
of assistance in street chapel preaching, in the city where the 
college is located. 

It was found that by evening meetings in the street chapel 
we reached an entirely different class of people from the after- 
noon audiences. ‘There were not so many poor and idle, but 
amore business men from the shops where there is nothing to do 
in the evenmgs. The teachers and students of the college 
were more adapted to meeting this class than the class that 
gathered in the afternoon. The time of day was also more suita- 
ble for students to help. So the students and teachers at times 
assumed responsibility for one evening at the street chapel every 
five days. They often added to the interest, by introducing 
scientific experiments, opening regular classes in arithmetic, etc. 
Evangelism, however, was the key note and the end ofall these 
meetings. They enlisted the interest of all students who. 
shared in them. The students also went out to preach in near 
villages and in the hospital as well as to relieve regular street 
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chapel preachers, on Sundays. ‘They sent delegations from their 
Y.M.C.A. to the church prayer meetings and the Christian 
Endeavor services, and regularly helped prepare Christmas and 
Easter services, all in order to keep in closer touch with the 
Church activities than merely Sunday services permitted. —— 

_ We early adopted the Robert Mateer campaign method of 


opening out-stations in the strategic centers in the field assigned ~ 


to the Tungchow station. In the volunteer bands of teu or 
twelve that did strenuous intensive work ina market town and 
its fifty or roo tributary villages for two weeks at a time, we 
always tried to lave students as well asexperienced men. ‘This 
enabled the bashful student to go with a trained man to meet 
the leading men of the town or village and preach to the motley 
assemblies in the markets, or to the villagers on the threshing 
floors, at the village wells or temples or school houses. They 
often did work of permanent value in the village schools where 
they happened t» go for a half day only once or twice. It is 
safe to say that many students acquired an interest in evangel- 
istic work by this kind of an introduction to it, and gained 
skill in meeting men and coming to grips with them. 

_ Many students who had to have employment in summer 
vacations have assisted experienced preachers in out-stations, 
have acted as colporteurs and so gained practical knowledge of 
evangelism. ‘This method has often been a failure as students 
often go into it for the sake of drawing wages rather than for 
saving souls, and somuch shirking has occurred. Those, how- 
ever, who have been really filled with a desire to work for the 
Master have done well. 

One of the most satisfactory forms of student effort has been 
undertaken on their own initiative by the men in the Theolog- 
ical College. Stimulated somewhat by the splendid showing 
made by the medical college men during the plague and in the 
Red Cross Society, they set out to put new life into the street 
chapel efforts in Peking. They went in bands of six to ten to 
the chapels of all missions throughout the city. Queueless 
students in the street and at the front doors invited people inside. 
Great curiosity was aroused as to what these ‘‘ rebels’? were do- 
ing. Others inside sang part songs until the seats would be filled, 
when they would announce their object, and three or four men 
would speak ten minutes each. They would then dismiss. the 
crowd or leave them to talk with the regular workers of the place, 
while they went elsewhere. They were successful in largely 
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increasing the attendince on the street chapel preaching and- 
also in increasing their own love for the work. 

During the present summer, nearly twenty students of the 
college have raised money by a concert and subscriptions for 
touring among the leading cities and towns of the province to 
give lectures mainly in explanation of republican government, 
but many of them are earnest Christians planning to testify for 
Christ at the same time. | 
. It is evident .that the best results are secured from the 
volubthey work initiated by the students themselves and 
sustained by their own self-sacrificing interest. We have found 
that purely human efforts accomplish little in this respect 
without the powerful operation of the Holy Spirit bringing 
revivals of true religion among them. Such revivals have 
come from time to time in the schools referred to in this 
paper. | | 
Early in the nineties there was a strong movement of the 
Spirit, which had evangelistic results. Again early in 1900a 
revival, beginning in the Methodist Mission in Peking, spread 
naturally into the Church in Tungchow and affected the students 
most powerfully. There was not a student untouched. 
Terrible confessions of sin were made iu agony. Students who 
had entered into a compact not to take part in religious meetings 
were overborue by the Spirit of God and broke out. into 
simultaneous prayer. After two weeks of this experience, | 
school was dismissed for two weeks in order to let students 
follow their impulse to carry their blessing to their home 
communities throughout the province. The results among the 
students were conserved by months of Bible study and the 
formation of a ‘‘What would Jesus do? Society’’ by Mr. 
Tewksbury. Theresults of that movement are still discernible 
and some of the students saved in the Boxer cataclysm nothing 
but their Bibles and their cards of pledge to “ follow in His steps.’ 
The revival was evidently intended of God as a preparation for 
the baptisin of fire that followed a few months later, when some 
of these students offered their lives for the testimony of Christ or 
in the service of fellowmen. The lessons of that revival were 
that practical work and continued Bible study are necessary 111 
order to avoid a weakening emotionalism after such conspicuous 
outpourings of the Spirit. 

Another revival came in 1907 under the leadership ot 
Mr. Goforth. Its results were mainly in the admission to 
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the Church of some thirty students, making practically the 
whole student body Christian. The practical and permanent 
work that should have followed was neglected and within 
two years the evangelistic spirit of the students had reached a 


low ebb. There were almost none offering for the study of 


theology. A large class of non-college men had to be enrolled 
in order to fill up the rolls of the Theological College. Then 
caine the revivals under Ting Li Mei in 1909 and 1910, when 
there were conversions and healing of feuds; but more notable 
was the direct turning to Christian work by the students. Pledges 
were made by more than fifty per cent. of the college and 
academy students to enter the ministry. This has thus far 
seemed an abiding result, for the classes entering the Theological 
College since 1910 from the college graduates have been larger 
than before. 

From the experience briefly outlined above; the writer 
concludes that the factors needed in developing a healthy zeal 
for evangelism among students are (1) that they be surrounded 
by a strong work in a well cultivated evangelistic field ; (2) 
that they be connected with a live Church rather than being 
isolated in their religious life; (3) that the teachers and 
mission be alive to the central importance of saving men ; (4) 
that measures be taken to get the students to share in the 
various forms of Christian activity by placing responsibility 
upon them ; (5) that work which they initiate themselves should 
be encouraged and guided ; (6) that students should find a 
means of using the science they are acquiring in winning and 
instructing men ; (7) that in addition to preaching by themselves 


they should have opportunities of working with and observing 


experienced men; (8) above all that revivals of true religion 
directed by wise leaders in the power of the Holy Spirit have 
proven to be the one essential in producing a permanent love 
for soul saving. ‘These points may well be seriously considered 
by all who have to face the problem of mace, an evangelistic 
spirit among Christian students. 
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How Best to Obtain and Conserve Results in the 
_ Evangelistic Work amongst Hospital Patients . 
| J. PRESTON MAXWELL, M.D., B.S., F.R.C.S. 


HE -subject naturally divides itself into two sections: 
(a) How best to obtain results; 0) How best to con- 
serve results. 


(ai How best to obtain results: 
This may be further sub-divided into :— 


(1) The influence of atmosphere. 
(2) The influence of preaching. 
3? The influence of teaching. 
4) The influence of personal dealing. 
ee The influence of literature. 
6) The influence of the local pastor or preacher in hospital. - 


(2) The influence of atmosphere. 

This is of paramount importance. The hospital is the 
Lord’s, and everything should be as He would have it. Firstly, 
the medical work must be up to standard ; secondly, the doctor 
and his assistants should be manifestly men with a Master, and 
men with a purpose; thirdly, nothing should be allowed 
amongst servants or students which would tend to 8 a false 
impression of our Master and His claims. 

Fooling should be suppressed with a high hand; watch 
should be kept that none of the patients are being iIl-treated” or 
cheated by any of the workers, and in money matters there 
should not be the least ground for suspicion. 

Regular hours should be kept by all and, as far as possible, 
hospital workers should be themselves workers for Christ. 
This means unceasing vigilance on the part of the head of the 
hospital. Furthermore, by wall texts, the facts of the Love 
of God, the existence of a Saviour, and man’s need of one, 
should be constantly reiterated ; and so —— assaults. made 
on eye-gate. | 

Finally the patient should be miide to feel that the doctor 
is interested in him as a man and not merely as a ‘‘ case,’’ | 

Much prayer is needed in maintaining this atmosphere, 
and in Yungchun Mrs, Preston Maxwell and the assistants and 
myself meet every Sunday morning for special prayer for the 
hospital. 


*A paper read before the South Fukien United Missionary Conference, 
July 1912, 
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(2) The enfluence of preaching. 


Who is to preach ? and when? and what is he to preach? 
Undoubtedly the best preachers from the point of results are 
the doctor and his assistants. The doctor ought always to 
take a share himself in this work. | 

In the Yungchun Hospital there are regular morning and 
afternoon services. The out-patient services are taken by the 
doctor, and the other morning and afternoon services by the 
assistants and the hospital preacher. When a foreign ministe- 
rial missionary is in residence he usually relieves the doctor of 
one of the two out-patient services. 

Then on Sunday afternoon there is a special evangelistic 
service for the patients taken by the doctor assisted by one of 
his helpers. At this service, picture leaflets aud object lessons 
are used and the patients are questioned as to the points raised 
aud as to their knowledge of the Gospel. 

But whiat is to be preached ? 

Christ and Him crucified, the need of sinners and the hope 
of salvation. ‘lhe writer has little sympathy with abstract 


_ addresses on either God, or creation, or ethical subjects unless 


these lead directly and every time to the full presentation of 
the Saviour for sinners. 


(3) Zhe influence of teaching. 


One of the most powerful agencies we have is that of 
teaching. It is not an easy thing to sit down, and day after 
day repeat the same things and teach the same hymns and texts. 
It needs grace and patience, and in my experience few of our 
preachers are good teachers. To my mind this is not work for 
the doctor, partly because of lack of time, partly because 
patients when they get hold of the doctor are very difficult to 
restrain from medical talk ; but he should know what is going 
on and to a certain extent direct and guide it. It is a work 
which can be carried on almost without intermission. It is 
ainazing the way some patients are able to apparently absorb 
teaching, and pass it out without assimilating almost anything, 
and it is certainly discouraging, after 14 days’ work, to be told 

that the Name of the Son of God is ‘‘ Satan.’ 
| But it is work which cannot be neglected except at 
grave loss. 

The most efficient teaching carried on in the Yungchun 

Hospital is that given by the Misses Ewing and Mrs. Maxwell 
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in the women’s wards, and this, combined with the influence 
of a Christian matron has been undoubtedly blessed of God 
to the awakening of more than one woman during the last _ 
year. 

(4) The influence of personal dealing. 

Openings often crop up which give opportunity to the 
doctor to put in a word in season, and were all our workers to 
be on the look-out, there is no doubt much could be accom- 
plished in this way. Especially this may be the case when a 
man or woman is going home perhaps after a long stay in 
hospital. A word spoken may be the nail which drives home 
the thoughts and questionings of the days in hospital. 


(5) The influence of literature. 

What one can accomplish in this way will never be known 
till we reach the other side; but there is no doubt of the power 
of God’s Word to accomplish its own task, and the more one 
can get Gospel portions, tracts, and bviie-books, into the hands 
ot one’s patients, the better for our spiritual work. 

Many of them go away long distances, and have no 
opportunity of getting to any place of worship, but history has 
again and again proved that this means has been blessed of 
God to the salvation of many. 7 

(6) Zhe wnfluence of the local pastor or eosin in hospital. 

It is very difficult to write fairly and yet bonently of this 
section. 

One does not realize the rebuffs which the pastor or preacher 
may meet in trying to press home the Truth: still it is a 
matter for grave regret that so few of the present generation of 
Chinese Christians and workers seem to realize the worth of 
opportunity. Again and again has the writer deliberately 
sought to introduce patients from a certain region to the pastor 
or preacher of that region; and rarely has the latter backed 
him up and songht to make friends with the man with a view 
to influencing him when he goes home. Why it should be so 
has always been a puzzle to me! In the hospital there is. 
practically no fear of a bad reception and the writer knows of 
men who have, in this way, been attached as hearers at least. 

It is always worth while for a preacher to seek in the 
hospital for men from his region, but in my experience it is 
very rare for one to do so although every encouragement has 
been given. : 
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_ (8) How to conserve results. 


: I must frankly confess that I am grievously disappointed 
in the meagre notes which I have to offer. 

The real key to the situation is a keen desire for souls 
amongst the membership of our Church. ‘‘ This 1 have against 
thee that thou didst leave thy first love’? might be written up 
in many of our churches. And it is just this which neutralizes 
a great deal of our hospital effort. | 

In saying this Iam only too conscious of my own lack of 
a burning desire for souls, such as our Master would have to 
exist in each one of us. The question of following up patients 
isa difficult one. The notification list I have tried under two 
forms. 


(1) The writer used to send out lists to each preacher of 
the patients in his district who had been in hospital during the 
last month, with a request that the lists be returned to him 
after a time, with a note of those who were coming to church. 
I am still far from convinced that it is not the best method. 
But it was killed by the passive resistance of the preachers. 
First, they did not take the trouble to visit, and second, they 
grudged the trouble necessary to send in the report. 

I aim quite aware of the existence of false addresses, though, 
by the way, these are far fewer than they were, and also of 
occasional rudeness, but the fact is that it was not these that 
killed the scheme, but the laziness of the preachers and their 
refusal to face the petty annoyances which undoubtedly occa- 
sionally attend visits of this kind. They are not keen on souls, 
hencé the hardships of the work do not appeal to them. 


(2) The writer then tried a large classification book, open 
to inspection by any preacher who would show enough interest 
to do so. Practically no one did, and its only use was to my 
ministerial colleague, who kindly visited some of the most 
interested patients on his trips to the country. I may add 
that both of these methods involve a large amount of clerical 
work. | 

Ou the other hand where a preacher zez/Z take the trouble 
to visit, in many cases the result is that the patient becomes 
a regular hearer and not a few go further and become members 
of the church. The women are well off in thts respect 
as the country visiting of the Misses Ewing has kept us in 
touch with a good many. 
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What is the ideal? A keen hospital preacher who may 
be sent out occasionally to look up hospital patients ; and 
keen local preachers who will work heartily in conjunction © 
with him. Better still if there were two preachers attached 
to each hospital, men full of the Spirit of God, who should 
take it in turns to visit and work in the hospital. The doctor 
may occasionally be able to pay a few visits, but, with the | 
present increasing pressure of work and inefficient 
scanty help from the medical point of view, it is getting — 
more and more difficult for one to get away for trips.in the | 
country. But, seriously, how can one realize such an ideal ? 

Here are we in the Yungchun region with at least eiglit 
places which ought to have preachers, and there are none to 
send ; and, further, of the men we have, very few are suitable for 
the post of hospital preacher. It may be said that I am taking 
a pessimistic view, but it is the truth. 

The whole body of our preachers need a spiritual awaken- 
ing ; given that,there would be not a few suitable ones, and for 
this we earnestly pray. 

And until this comes I see nothing for it, but to persevere 
in trying so to impress on men and women in hospital the 
claims of thie Lord Jesus Christ, that they, under the influence 
of the Spirit of God, will seek for themselves until they find. 


Religious Instruction in Mission Schools 
RIGHT REV. G. D. ILIFF. 


URING - the past ten or fifteen years there has been an _ 
entire revolution of thought on the subject of the | 
position of mission schools as regards the evangeli- 
zation of China. Whereas formerly educational work 

stood somewhat in the position of an attractive bait to allure fish 
into the ‘‘Gospel net,’’ almost every missionary in China 
now realizes that the function of this work is something very 
much more serious and lasting than was at first conceived. 
We all feel now that, at its lowest estimate, Christian educa- 
tiouial work must have a strong leavening influence on the 
life of the nation, and that taken merely on such an estimate, 
educational work is well worth generous investment on the 
part of missionary bodies. | | 
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But there is a great danger lest we should be content with 
this lowest estimate, and feel that in turning out well-educated 
citizens who can be relied upon to bring before their com- 
patriots a high standard of moral influence, our - schools 


and colleges have accomplished all that can be required of 


them. 
It seems to me absolutely essential that we should 


realize that educational work, quite as much as evangelistic 
work, is established in China by our missions with one great 
object in view—and that object the highest possible, viz., the 
propagation of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. If 
we can realize this, then educational work becomes a factor 
which is even stronger than evangelistic work for the accom- 
plishment of our object, since, ina seuse, its results are more 
lasting. 

Every missionary who is truly a missionary, and not 
merely a pastor or educationalist, must constantly keep at 
the back of his mind the fact that the missionary’s work 
is only a temporary one, and one which is eventually to 
give place to something. more permanent in the shape of a 
native Church, governed and pastored by people who belong 
to the.country. Therefore any work which he does as a 
missionary is a success only so far as it tends to bring about 
this outcome. If our educational work is merely part and 
parcel of the general educational system of the country: in 
which we find ourselves to be living, then it matters not 
whether we turn out native church workers or no; we are 
still fulfilling its main object. But if our work is really portion 
ofthe great missionary. campaign carried on in China, then it 
is most essential that we should make the training of the 
native pastorate ¢e great object to be attained, and gauge 
the value of our institutions only by their success or failure in 
accomplishing that object. 

The question is: How is this success to be obtained? I 
am no advocate for narrowing down the school curricula to 
merely theological subjects. The wider education our 
native clergy have, and the more thoroughly it is carried out, 
the more useful and reliable are they likely to prove in their 
future work. But it seems to me that there is very great 
danger in the present day, when it is almost essential that a 
vast number of subjects should have a place on our school and 
college curricula, that ‘re great subject of religion should 
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be made to take a back seat, and just put in as a sort of | 
extra at any hour which is not required for more popular © 
subjects! Those who are responsible for the management of | 
inission schools must make a very firm stand against this — 
tendency, and insist that the time-table shall allow for a 

due proportion of time being allowed for the study of Holy | 
Scripture and religious subjects generally. Moreover, the | 
teaching of these subjects should be kept in reliable hands, © 
and not merely relegated to anyone on the staff who has — 
nothing much to do. Asa rule, they are best taught by the | 
foreign missionary himself, for even though he may be com- 

-pelled to deny himself the privilege of teaching other subjects | 
for which he feels well suited, yet, after all, he came to China 
with the especial object of teaching Christ, and not as a mere 
educationalist. And if he is really whole-hearted in his work, 
he will find abundant opportunity in his teaching of pressing — 
forward the claim of Christ for individual consecration to the © 
life of the ministry. It must be done with infinite tact—there | 
must be no ‘‘ ramming religion down the throats of children.’’ | 
He must find out carefully the right ground in which the seed | 
should be sown. Even our Lord Himself, out of all His — 
disciples, only chose twelve to be His immediate followers, 
to whom He could impart the most precious portion of His © 
teaching, and even of those twelve, one was a very bitter | 
disappointment. So we must make our choice wisely and © 
carefully and, having made it, impart more personal influence 
to the likely student than to the others—still being prepared 
for failures. | | 
| If in this work careful tact is exhibited, it will soon be — 
found that the influence of the Scripture class is one which — 
will pervade the whole school or college life, and Iam much | 
mistaken if we cannot rely upon the Holy Spirit’s working to | 
accomplish a wonderful harvest in the way of personal offers of 
service to the Church when the students have reached the © 


age of maturity. 
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Chinese Belief in Prayer 
JOSHUA VALE, CHINA INLAND MISSION. 


Il 


N the first article on this subject (see March RECORDER, 
page 146) under the heading:—‘‘ Deities to whom 
prayer is offered,’? a large number of specimens of 
prayers were presented. In this article the subject is 

continued and a further collection of prayers given under the 
head :-— | 


II. OBJECTS FOR WHICH PRAYER IS OFFERED. 


Paul’s words: ‘‘ In everything by prayer and supplication 
let your requests be made known,”’’ were literally carried out in 
China long before Paul penned these words. | 

Owing to the vast stores of material under this head I have 
been obliged to restrict my examples to such objects as are 
most generally prayed for. These are :-— 


I. For Restoration in Times of Sickness. 
(2) For the Restoration of Confucius. 


‘‘The master being very sick, Tsi-lu asked leave to pray 
for him. He said: ‘May such a thing be done?’ Tsi-lu 
replied: ‘It may. In the ‘Prayers’ it is said: ‘ Prayer has 
been made to the spirits of the upper and lower worlds.’ The 
master said: ‘ My praying has been for a long time.’ ”’ 

Dr. Legge’s note on this paragraph is interesting. Speaking 
ot the word for ‘‘ Prayers’? (# lei) he says, ‘‘lei’’ equals ‘‘to 
write a eulogy, and confer the posthumous honorary title ; also, 
‘to eulogise in prayer,’ z.e., to recite one’s excellencies as the 
ground of supplication. Tsi-lu must have been referring to 
some well-known collection of such prayers.’’ 

Dr. Legge also gives the great commentator Chu Hsi’s 
comment on this passage :—‘‘ Prayer is the expression of 
repentance and promise of amendment, to supplicate the help 
of the spirits. If there may not be those things, then there is 
no need for praying. In the case of the Sage, he had committed 
no errors, and admitted of no amendinent. In all his conduct 
he had been in harmony with the spiritual intelligences, and 
therefore he said—‘ My praying has been for a long time.’ ”’ 
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Dr. Legge remarks on this comment as follows :— 

‘*We may demur to some of these expressions, but the 
declining to be prayed for, and concluding remark, do indicate | 
the satisfaction of Confucius with himself. Here, as in other — 
places, we wish that our information about him were not so — 
stinted and fragmentary.”’ | 

Dr. Ross’s comment ou this passage may not be without 
interest (P. 179.):—‘‘ Confucius himself could not publicly 
have prayed to the inferior deities ; for when, on the occasion — 
of a serious illness, a disciple once asked permission to go to — 


some shrine to pray for him—inasmuch as such praying was . 


allowable by the Classics—he replied that his ‘ prayers had been | 
of old,’ they were no new thing. Did he pray to Heaven in 
whom he had put his trust and confidence, and pray in secret. 


so that no man knew it?”’ 


(6) The Duke of Cheo’s Prayer for King Wu. 


At a critical time in the newly established dynasty of Cheo 
(Js) ), King Wu was suddenly taken very ill and his life despaired | 
of. His brother, the Duke of Cheo (state), having made four 
altars—one eacl: for his great-grandfather, grandfather, father, | 
and himself—facing the three altars he prayed in words pre- 
viously written saying, ‘‘ Your principal descendant, King Wu, 
is suffering from a severe illness. If you three kings in Heaven 
have charge of him, take me as a substitute for his. person. 
The special duties to my father I have duly observed, The 
many gifts and much knowledge I possess enable me to serve 
the spirits in. the spirit world. These special abilities and 
knowledge your principal descendant does not possess in the 
saine measure. He is therefore less able to serve the spirits. 
He, however, has been set apart by the decree of God to aid 
and protect the people of the land. He is thus in a position to 


establish your descendants as rulers on earth. Of the people 


there is no one who does not stand in awe of him. Let not 
this previous decree fall to the ground. Then will my an- 
cestors have for ever descendants on whom they can rely. 

Having offered my petition I shall now seek to know your 
pleasure by the use of the tortoise shell. If you grant my | 
prayer, I shall take these symbols and this mace and return | 
to await the accomplishment of your will. If it is not your 
pleasure to grant my request, I shall put these symbols away 
for ever.’’ | 
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(¢) General Chu Kok-liang Prays for Restoration. 


‘* When General Chu was fighting against the Kingdom 
of Wei on the Wuchang plain he suddenly took ill and said 
he was going to die, but after arranging certain lamps in the 
form of the ‘Dipper’ and praying according to the prescribed 
formula he said: ‘If during the next week these lamps do 
not burn out I shall live twelve years longer.’ On the sixth 
day, however, the attendant by mistake extinguished the 
lamps. The Geneial on hearing this gave instructions for 
carrying out his funeral.’’ | 

Many instances of prayer are recorded in the History of 
the Three Kingdoms. Such as Shuen ‘T's‘eh’s prayer for 
restoration, the prayer of Chang-lu for his followers, and 
many others, but space forbids recording these. 


2. For Rain. - 


| All down through the ages we read of rulers or private 
individuals offering prayer for rain. 
The case of the first ruler of the cue. dynasty, B.C. 1766, 


is a very striking instance : 
‘©In the days of ‘lang Wang there was a drought which 


lasted for seven years. The chief astronomer on being con- 
sulted said: ‘It is necessary for a human sacrifice to be 
offered and prayer made forrain.’ The king on hearing this 
said: ‘I myself will act as a victim.’ Having said this he 
cut off his finger nails and hair and retired to a bamboo grove 
to pray, blaming himself for misgovernment in six points. 

The king having confessed his faults, we are told that im- 
mediately the rain fell abundantly for a thousand 72. Another 
striking instance is the following: ‘‘In the reign of King 
’ Hstien (B. C. 876-781) a drought of several years’ duration 
brought the country to the verge of destruction. An ode 
descriptive of the futility of the king’s efforts to secure rain is 
one of the most pathetic in any language. 

‘*Everlastingly bright glows the ‘Milky Way’ by night, 
and the revolviug heavens shine ever bright by day. ‘Alas!’ 
cries the king, ‘of what great crimes have we been guilty which 
can account for the death and disorder sent down from heaven 
in repeated famines? Which of the gods have I not exalted ? 
What sacrificial altars have I neglected? All the gems for 
offerings I have exhausted—Why are my prayers unheard ? 
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‘¢ ‘How great is the drought! How tormenting the heat ! 

Yet my sacrifices have been endless. From the frontier altars 

. to the ancestral temple in the palace, offerings have been made 
to all the deities above and below, not one of the gods have I 
failed to honour. Yet the god of agriculture keeps far away. 
Alas, the ruin of my country! would that it fell on my own 
person alone.’ ”’ 

During the period of the Feudal States we read of many 
itinerant priests who prommnee to be able to ‘‘cause rain and 
procure wind.”’ 

Kong-ming, the great hero of the Three Kingdom —— 
also professed to have this power. 


3. Prayer for Increase of Years. 


Length of days, with the Chinese as with the Jews, is a 
blessing very much coveted. We are therefore not surprised to. 
meet with many prayers for extension of days or rather that 
the allotted years may be lived to the full. These prayers are 
usually offered by a son for his parents :— 

i & , living at such and such a place, respectfully pre- 
sent this petition on behalf of my aged parents who on account 
of advancing years are subject to many sicknesses. 

Fearing that something untoward may happen to them I 
beseech you to add to their years. In my humble opinion, 
though a son may wish to nourish his parents, if these parents 
pass away it would be useless to weep for them—it would be 
like weeping for the tree blown down by the storm. 

For this reason I have prepared my petition and now | 
present it before you with many prostrations. If I succeed in 
obtaining your favour I am willing to have ten or more years 
taken from my allotted age and have these added to those of 
my parents. 

I feel utterly unworthy to present this petition, but do so 
awaiting your comimands.’’ 

From the History of the Three Kingdoms we get this 
interesting example :— 

‘*Kuan-lu ordered his disciple, Chao Yen, to prepare wine 
and venison in order that he might go to pray for additional 
years to be added to his life. 

Chao Yen having in obedience to his master’s command 
prepared his gifts took his departure to the southern hill. On 
arrival there he saw two old men sitting under a pine tree 
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playing a game of chess—the chess having been spread out 
on a rock. 

Chao Yen approached the players, but they took no notice 
of him, being so absorbed in their game. He then knelt before 
them and presented his wine and venison to them. ‘The players 
without knowing it—being so absorbed in their play—partook 
of his offering of venison and wine. Chao Yen supposing that 
they had accepted his gift besought them with tears to add a 
number of years to his life. ‘he players on hearing this gave a 
start and the one wearing a red robe said: ‘ These are the words 
of the Philosopher Kuan-lu. Since we have partaken of his 
offering we must have compassion on the offerer.’ The one 
wearing the white robe, taking a book which lay at his side, 
after carefully examining it said: ‘You are now nineteen years 
of age and according to the record have fulfilled your course, but 
I will add a ‘‘uine’’ character in front of the ‘‘ten”’ which 


will make your years ninety and nine.’ ”’ 


g. For Skill. 


From the Three Kingdom period we have the following:— 

‘‘ After Liu Hstien-teh had arranged his proposed matri- 
inonial alliance he changed his robes and went out to the front 
of the temple where he was staying. Seeing a large stone in 
the hall he took up his sword and looking up to Heaven prayed 
saying: ‘If I am destined to return to Ch’inchow and even- 
tually set up a kingdom there, may I with one stroke of this 
blade cut this stone in two pieces; but if Iam to die in this 
place may I fail to cut it asunder.’ Having thus prayed he 
raised the blade and brought it down with such force that the 
sparks flew in all directions and the stone was cut in two with 


the force of the blow.’’ 


5. For Success in Hunting. 


Some huntsmen in the Shang dynasty (B. C. 1766-1122) 
offered this prayer :— 

| ‘‘Tet those from the left and the right and from above 
and below all enter our nets.’’ King ‘lang hearing this 
prayer gave orders for the nets on three sides of the wood to 
be left open and also altered the prayer as follows :— | 

‘‘Tet those on the left go to the left and those on the 
right to the right; those above aud those below also go their 
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respective ways aud let those who Go not obey this my 
command enter iy nets.”’ 


6. For Guidance. 


Many instances might be given of prayers offered for 
guidance but the following must suffice. | 

‘“When the King of Ts‘u was hunting with the fugitive 
Duke of Chin, Ch‘ong-ri by name, the king, anxious to show 
off his skill in archery, with two successive arrows killed 
a deer and a hare. As his followers were prostrating them- 
selves and offering their congratulations a brown bear dashed 
past the king’s chariot. The king turning to the duke said : 
‘Why don’t you shoot it’? At this the duke placing an 
atrow to his bow secretly prayed saying: ‘If I am to return 
to my state as rightful sovereign then let this arrow strike 
the right paw of the bear.’ Whirr went the arrow and > 
struck the bear in the right paw. The king’s followers 
having secured, the bear and presented it to the king, the 
latter said in his astonishment: ‘That truly was a wonderful 
shot!’’’ | 

7. For Offspring. 

There are three unfilial acts, the first of which is ‘to 
fail to have sons.’ This being the case we might expect 
that prayer for male descendants would be numerous amongst 
the Chinese. This we find to be thie case. 

The mother of Confucius after praying at mount Ni 
Ch‘ui gave birth to a son who was named Chong-ni. Before 
his birth a unicorn vomited a Jade Book at the gate of his 
parents’ residence. The words written in the book were 
‘‘This is the son of ‘rock crystal,’ who as a_ ‘throneless 
king,’ by his moral sway will cause to continue the decaying 
house of Cheo (jJ).’’ His mother marvelled at these words 
but after she had embroidered them on a sash she fastened 
it to the horns of the unicorn which after a stay of two 0 days 
took its departure. | 

One of the most popular deities in China is the Goddess 
of Mercy. She is generally represented in white clothes with 
a child in her arms. She is much worshipped by mothers 
desirous to obtain sons. The following is a form of prayer 
offered on such occasious 

‘We, Mr. and Mrs. , residing in such and such a 
district, having reached the respective ages of 45 and 32 
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and having no male offspring, respectfully offer our petition 
and promise that if we gain your favour and obtain a son, we 
will burn so many hundreds of sticks of incense before your 
shrine or present ~~ with a tinsel garment to cover your 
person. 

Having presented our petition we beseech you to bestow 
grace upon us, your taithful followers, and give us the joy 
of receiving a son who shall extend the prosperity of our 
line to endless years. Our hearts will then go out to you in 
deepest gratitude.” 


gn Memoriam.—Rev. R H. Graves, M.D., D.D. 


EV. Rosewell H. Graves, M. D., was born in Baltimore, Md., 
May 29th, 1833, and had just entered his eightieth year. 
He was baptized by Dr. Richard Fuller, October 15th, 1848. 
He graduated at St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, in 1851. 
On March 15th, 1855, he was accepted by the Board and appuinted a 
missionary to Canton, China. He was ordained a missionary at the 
Seventh Baptist Church, Baltimore, April 12th, 1856, and sailed 
from New York on the roth of the same month, reaching Canton 
August 14th, 1856. 3 

Dr. Graves was a great missionary. Few men have ever 
been permitted to see such a long term of service or such blessed 
results. When he reached South China, he found in that Mission 
two missionaries, one native preacher, two chapels and three day 
schools with 69 pupils. When he passed away he left forty-two 
missionaries, 149 native workers, thirty-three churches and seventy- 
two out-stations with 5,154 members and forty-two schools with 
1,345 students. 

Almost from the beginning of his career he saw the need of 
schools as a help to evangelization and especially the importance of 
training native pastors and evangelists. While itinerating through 
the country around Canton, locating chapels, opening dispensaries, 
distributing religious literature aud constantly preaching in both city 
and country, he gathered around him a group of native workers, 
formed them into a class and taught them daily. This class developed 
into the Graves Theological Seminary, which had fifty-eight students 
last year. He was founder and President of the Seminary. Al- 
though having at first great difficulty with the language, by 
persistent effort and, as he himself says, by the grace of God, he 
mastered it so thoroughly, that for years he was one of a small 
committee chosen by the great Bible Societies for the translation 
and revision of the Scriptures. From the first he had great faith in 
the power of the printed page among the Chinese and had much to 
do with the organization of the China Baptist Publication Society. 

Dr. Graves’ policy was always to encourage the Chinese 
Baptist Churches in self-support and to lead them in building up 
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their institutions. To his influence is largely due the remarkable 
development of the South China Baptists in carrying on their own 


work. | 
The Board has lost one of its noblest missionaries, the South - 
China Mission a wise leader, and the whole denomination one of its 
greatest representatives at the front.. But Heaven is richer because 
he is there. ‘‘Soldier of Christ, well done.’? May God comfort 
his loved ones, sustain the Mission in its sad loss and call forth 


strong young men to take up his beloved work. 


Our Book Table 


WENLI STYLES AND CHINESE IDEALS. By EVAN MORGAN. Shanghai. C.L.S. 


This handsome volume with its double title is not two books 
under one cover, nor yet one book in two parts. It is rather from 
beginning to end an unbroken unity, its two-fold title suggesting 
only that it is adapted to subserve equally well two distinct ends. 
Which of these ends ts of the greater importance, it will be for 
each reader to determine for himself, according to the purpose he 
bas in view in reading it. ‘To the more ambitious student of 
Chinese, who can not long remain content merely to be able to 
speak and read Chinese, it offers itself as a guide in the more 
difficult task of learning to write Chinese; and this not, as do 
other well-known books, in its lower documentary forms, but in its 
higher classical styles. It is this end that the author seems to 
have had chiefly in view, and rightly too, for this is the higher 
end; the end requiring the greater courage and resolution to attain, 
and certainly the end most needing the helping hand of a com- 
petent guide. The ambitious student will profit much from the 
excellent English translation that accompanies the Chinese text, 
but it will be on the Chinese text itself that he will expend his 
energy to the best results. And surely with these styles and 
ideals before him he need not be commiserated as having con- 
demned himself to a task formal and dull. One might search far 
to find a more admirable collection of literary excerpts, as a basis 
for enjoyable study, than he will find in Mr. Morgan’s volume. 
He is to be complimented on lis judgment and taste in bringing 
together so goodly a number of specimens of the best work of 
China’s most cultivated scholars. The English translation is on 
modern liberal lines, well suited to students of styles, avoiding, as 
it does, on the one hand a crabbed literalness, repellent to correct 
taste, and on the other a vague looseness that gives little clue to 
the syntax of the original. Such a translation alone will carry the 
more advanced students a long way through the obscure mazes of 
Wenli. For the younger students the way ts still further illumined 
by brief footnotes made readily accessible, as required, by an 
ingenious index, in which they are arranged according to the | 
radicals of the first word or phrase explained. , 7 

But probably the majority of readers—the less ambitious ones 
we may call them—will value the book for the second purpose the 
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‘ author aimed to meet—that of an introduction to ancient and 
modern Chinese literature. In this use of it we can assure them 
they will not be disappointed. They will find here a collection of 
Chinese essays selected with finely discriminating judgment on a 
great variety of topics, all highly entertaining and _ instructive. 
Many passages, indeed, are veritable gems of literature, cut and 
polished with the tireless patience of the Chinese scholar, who is 
unsatisfied till each sentence is terse, epigrammatic, and charged 
to the full with the subtle thought he is striving to utter. ‘To 
many, indeed, it will be a surprise that Chinese literature embraces 
so much wise thinking, embodied in such appropriate and adequate 
expression. Doubtless the mines from which these treasures are 
now and then brought forth are still largely unexploited. May it 
not be that the uncouth western garments in which too much 
Chinese thought has been clothed, on an unsound theory of 
translation, have repelled rather than attracted men to seek out 
these hidden treasures? Who ever willingly read through a Greek 
or Latin classic in the word for word ‘‘ ponies’’ that used to be 
prepared, perhaps are still, for cramming schoolboys ? 

The essays in the volume duly represent widely different 
periods in Chinese history, and of course widely different styles of 
composition. Of the 3rd century B.C., we have three fine 
specimens from the pen of Hsun Ch ‘ing, a contemporary of 
Mencius ; the first on Kingly Governinent, the second on Moral 
Culture, and the third on The Evil Nature of Man. Of the first of 
these it might be safely said that it would be hard to find in the 
best writings of Athens and Rome a treatise on government of more 
profundity of thought, soundness of judgment, and clearness of 
statement than is seen in this essay. What surprises one is that 
with such noble ideals of government so clearly set forth two 
milleniums ago, there should follow so many centuries of misrule 
and official corruption. Notwithstanding the opposite creed of the 
literati, to know and to do have all along been far from the same 
thing in China. The essay on the Evil Nature of man has endured 
the stigma of the ages as heterodox. Hsun Ch’ing certainly had 
the courage of his convictions to enter the lists against such an 
antagonist as Mencius. To quote a sentence or two: 

Mencius says man’s nature is good, but at the same time he implies that 
. this original nature has been lost and has beeome evil. How mistaken he is! 


For if man’s nature falls into corruption and becomes wicked as soon as it is 
created, it follows that it really must be essentially evil. 


With the spread of Christianity in China, doubtless the views 
of Hsun Ch’ing on this fundamental religious problem will come 
again into wide prominence. 

From the period of the ciabit and ninth centuries A.D., we 
are presented with three of the polished essays of that renowned 
master of style, Han Yu, better known by his posthumous title as 
Han Wen Kung. In the first of these will be found some of those 
strong sarcastic arguments against Taoism and Buddhism which 
since his day have been urged with such pertinacity by the ///eratz 
of China against these two religions. That they have not proved 
more successful is not due to the weakness of the arguments, nor to 
the inherent strength of Buddhism and Taoism, so much as to the 
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need the ordinary human soul has of a religion more spiritual than 
Confucianism, with its serious negations, and poverty of sanctions. 
Does not this give much assurance that Christianity, with its 
higher spirituality, historicity and redeeming power, will be 
welcomed in China as Buddhism wanes; and that this great nation 
will not eventually fall into the bald skepticism which religious 
pessimists have been long foreboding ? The titles of the second 
and third excerpts from Han Yii: ‘‘ Good-bye to Poverty’’ and 
‘“he Sacrifice to the Crocodile,’’ must suffice to indicate their 
character. They are appropriately followed by a cenotaph in the 
temple of Han Wen Kung, Chaochow, which, with the lives of 
Kuan Chung and Yen Tzu, and an epitaph on chi i Tzu, make an 
interesting chupter of the book. 

Of the scholars of the Sung dynasty we have extracts from 
Chu Hsi, the master expounder of the Confucian canon. These 
include his Introduction to the Great Learning, Advice to Students, 
Methods of Study, etc., etc., all packed full with wise advice. 
There is a strong temptation to make extracts, but space forbids. _ 

Of modern writings there are, amongst many others, the 
Congratulatory Address to the Empress Dowager from the New 
Emperor, the pathetic Memorial of Wu Ko Tu, begging the definite 
appointment of -a successor to the throne, and his even more 
pathetic Last Will and Testament. Chang Chien's reply to Yuan 


_ Shih K‘ai should also be noticed. Of the papers of that vigorous 


writer, Liang Ch’i Chao, the one on the Aims of the Hunan 
Modern School shows truly remarkable candor and breadth of 
mind. It fairly bristles with facts and ideas that republican China 
needs to take to heart:— 


Now you gentlemen who wear the scholar’s robes, and read the 
writings of the sages, must find out whose fault it is that our country has 
become so crippled, our race so weak, our religion so feeble. Is it not because 
hardly any one among the four hundred millions of people has taken any 
personal reponsibility that we have come to this pass? 


In ‘‘ Old China’’, by the same author, we read : 


By humming, hawing and kowtowing, handing in his cards, paying 
his respects, making a thousand anxious efforts, he has finally acquired his 
yellow button, his peacock feather, his decorated robe, and his title, ‘‘ The 
Man of the Great Hall.’ But in these efforts he has expended the vital 
energy of his long life. These honours, which have cost him his life’s blood 
to secure, he now clasps fast to his breast, as a beggar would clasp a new-found 
nugyet of gold, Though the heavens crack with thunder, and the lightning 
a his ears, he, wrapt in contemplation of his treasure, is oblivious 
toa 


Lest, perchance, the elegance of these essays should discourage 
the western student from attempting to master high Wenli, or, more 
likely, to assist him in meeting the demands of ordinary daily life, 
they are followed by a long list of Miscellanea,—Imperial Edicts ; 
Political, Documentary, Fpistolary, and Commercial Papers, etc., etc., 
in great variety. Altogether, Mr. Morgan’s book will prove to the 

student of Chinese one well worth serious study. 


WHERRY. 
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A New HIsTory OF CHINESISCHE von DR. HERMANN, 
Rheinische Mission. 1). Gundert in Stuttgart: and on sale at Max 
Nossler and Co., Shanghai, 


The Chinese History written by Dr. H. Hermann of the Rhenish 
Mission is a work of no simall importance and is to be hailed with 
thanks, as there are only a few books on Chinese History in 
German, and none of them very pleasant to read. The book under 
review has no less than 519 pages—an astonishing feat from 
aman who has only been in China a little over five years, and who, 
besides learning the language, is teacher in the mission’s middle 
school in Tung-kun. Besides, Dr. Hermann is not a historian, but 
a natural scientist. However, the knowledge of Chinese history 
seemed to him indispensable for his work in the school. So he 
studied the German, English, and French histories which were 
accessible to him, but found the points of view which he thought 
most important only partly represented. So material was gathered, 
which became the foundation of his own interpretation of Chinese 
history. Though Chinese sources were not available to the 
author, which owing to the shortness of the time he has spent in 
China was impossible, we must confess that the account given could 
hardly be more thorough and trustworthy. 

The whole work divides itself in three parts: Ancient 
history, middle ages, and present. In comparison with the present 
times, the middle ages and ancient times are dealt with rather 
briefly. ‘The whole period of at least fourteen centuries occupies 
hardly sixty pages. 

The Chinese middle ages, a period of about 1,000 years, is, as 
far as pages go, still shorter—only about forty pages. We hear in 
this period for the first time about Christian Missions in China. 
Nestorian Christianity was introduced by the monk Olopun during 
the T’ang dynasty (620-907). Other religious systems also found 
their way to China about this time. Temples of the Manicheans 
were build in Ningpo, on the Yangtse, in Kiangsi, Hupeh, and even 
in Canton. Mohammedanism was also introduced into China at 
this time. It is interesting to note the number of inhabitants of 
the China of that period. We learn that in the year 733 there were 
7,800,000 families in China. They increased in 740 to 8,400,000 
aud in 755 to 9,600,000 families, i.e., about sixty million people. 

The period which begins with the Mongol Dynasty (1280-1367), 
and closes with the events of last year, takes up the largest 
.part of Dr. Hermann’s book. About 400 pages are given to this 
period. Here the author is fully at home, and there is hardly anything 
passed over which is of any interest. With the conscientiousness 
of a Chinese historian the events are recorded from the so-called 
Opium War (1839-1842), down to the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty in 1911. To the Opium War a long chapter has been 
devoted and valuable facts are given which put the whole episode 
in a new light. The Taiping Rebellion (1852-1864) has also been 
given much attention. Aud here also the author’s opinion differs 
partly from what has been generally accepted. 

The nearer we get to the later times, the better known, of 
course, are the facts. But even the expert reader of the book will 
thank Dr. Hermann for throwing light on many vexed and unsettled 
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questions. The whole work closes with an appendix ‘‘ China in 
the year 19tr.’’ We wish the book every success. Cina is for 
many an unknown land, even in these our enlightened times. 
‘*Students wishing to know something about China often believe 
they have done enough if they read a book of modern travel or on 
recent politics. They resemble the amateur traveller in Italy who 
thinks he may learn to know the country without knowing the 
history of Rome. Having started at the wrong end, as it were, 
they will mever realize that many of the oddities and puzzles 
encountered in the attempt to understand the modern Chinese 
disappear if we can trace their historical origin and development.’ 
In quoting this passage from Professor Hirth’s ‘‘ The Ancient 
History of China,’’ we heartily recommend Dr. Hermann’s book as 
rendering valuable service to the student who is really interested 
in Chinese History. ‘This book, more than many others, is most 
suited to lead him into what to most foreigners is the still un- 
known Chinese spirit-world, and will incite to further aud deeper 
researches. 
I. G. 


A CHINESK-ENGLISH HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS EXPRESSIONS. 


This useful little book, by Mr. LL. de Gieter of the Russo- 
Asiatic Bank, formerly Professor to the Imperial Chinese Uni- 
versilties of Peking and ‘Tientsin, and of the Imperial School of 
Languages and High Commercial School of Nanking, had, as is 
mentioned in the preface, already appeared in the form of a 
preliminary issue, before the publication, by the T‘ouséwe Press, 
Sicawei, of the present, improved edition. 

In tlhese days, a practical knowledge of Chinese technicalities is 
so increasingly necessary, both to those who are engaged in official 
duties and to those in mercantile employments in this country, that 
the existence of such a handbook as the present—light and handy 
in form, printed in beautifully clear type—must prove a boon for - 
which very many will be grateful. 

It is impossible for any general dictionary to cover all the 
shades of meaning into which the ‘‘versatility’’ of Chinese 
characters tends to branch out, as they pass from one use to 
another. With such a language as Chinese, every profession is 
apt to acquire less a special vocabulary of new words than a special 
vocabulary of new meanings attaching, technically, to the common 
words of the language; and with the many developments to which 
modern changes are giving rise, this tendency at the present day 
is greatly accentuated. Thus we find a need for collections of 
words and phrases, e.g., those used in ‘Customs and Postal 
administration, Military and Naval terms, etc. And it is most 
desirable that the use of such phrases should, as far as possible, be 
standardized. The general use of sucha handbook as the present 
ought to contribute considerably to this end. 

It covers, in its 270 odd pages, a rather wide ground of 
official, commercial, banking, insurance, shipping and other inter- 


ests, and in these days of Loan Negotiations, etc., should meet _ 
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with extended popularity and usefulness. In any case we heartily 
commend it to all who, iu any capacity, are interested in the com- 
mercial developments of this country or require to have a handy 
work of reference dealing with commercial technicalities. 


& #) IN THE BEGINNING: A Popular Rendering of the Book of Genesis by 
Mrs. S. B. Macy, Zranslated by Miss DorcasC, Joynt. Shanghai: 
Christian Literature Society. 191}. 


This book of 167 pages tells the story of the beginning of all 
things ; of the first men and women of creation, and of the develop- 
ment of family and social life as set forth in the Book of Genesis, 
in a most attractive manner. It should be a popular reading book 
for senior boys and girls. The Chinese is simple in style and 
suitable for all classes. ‘There are many pictures in the book, 
most of them reprints from pictures by well-known western artists. 
‘Some of them are very beautiful and most appropriate, but others 
raise the old question how far illustrations should conform to 
Chinese taste. One or two of the pictures would have raised storms 
of protest a few years ago. Probably the Chinese taste is being 
educated up to the true artistic standpoint, and yet we venture to 
think that the point of view of the non-Christian Chinese should 
not be forgotten. 
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ARTHUR T. PrkRSON: A Biography by his son DkLRVAN I,EONARD PIikke 
son. /as. Nisbet Co. 1912. (6/- net). 


The life of Dr. Pierson has been written by his son. It will 
not take rank as a classic among modern religious biographies, but 
it is a record of a long amd useful Christian life. Dr. Pierson 
never reached China in the flesh. He got as far as Korea in the 
last year of his life; but illness intervened and he had to return to 
- America where he died. But there are many in China who owe much 
to Dr. Pierson and he did more than most men for the cause of Christ 
in China. He was a great traveller both in America and in Europe 
and his influence was world-wide. Northfield and Keswick are 
only two typical centres where those who are devoted to the 
evangelization of the whole world found help and inspiration from 
Dr. Pierson. He was a wonderful man, and his biographer is at 
pains to illustrate his versatility. He was a humourist, a musician, 
and a poet, and his biographer tells how he wrote the hymn, ‘* With 
harps and with viols,’’ for which P. P. Bliss composed the music. 
It is certainly impressive to find that he was nearly and personally 
concerned with the development of so many of the lines of Chris- 
tian work that have been successful in recent years. Asa young 
man he was one of the original foundation members of the Y. M. 
C. A. at New York. Weare told that he presided at the meeting 
where the S. V. M. U. was born. Under God, the C. I. M. owes its 
Home Director in America, and the American Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions its secretary, to Dr. Pierson. G. Muller of 
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Bristol was his dear and intimate friend. ‘The organization of the 
: Centenary Missionary Conference in London in 1888 owes much to 
4 Dr. Pierson and it was the precursor of the conferences that have 
iz followed. | 

He was trained for the ministry at Union Theological Semi- 
nary ; his first pastorate was in a Congregational Church ; his three 
next in Presbyterian Churches; for two years he ministered toa 
Baptist Church—Spurgeon’s -Tabernacle—and in 1896 he was im- 
mersed at West Croydon, England. His zeal to reach the masses 
who had not accepted Christ made him feel the trammels and limita- 
tions of an ordinary pastorate. Those of us who heard him at 
Keswick in 1897 will remember the dramatic and passionate inten- 
sitv with which he told the story of the burning of his church at 
Detroit and how the way was thereby opened for more popular 
evangelistic work. He did great work as an evangelist. And his 
work as an evangelist was solid and abiding. Investigation proved 
that out of 294 converts, new members of his church at Detroit, 
229 were found to have remained faithful to their Christian profes- 


sion after 21 years. 
es But great as he was as an evangelist his best work was 
ae probably done as a teacher. We may perhaps feel that Pierson 


is owed more to John Wanamaker and the connection with that 
$e famous Sunday-school than his biographer expresses. In the days 
c+ before Systematic Missionary Study and Bible Study Circles were 
et as common as they are now, Pierson was pursuing those very 
ae methods and was a pioneer who taught them to others. He was 
‘¢ before everything else a man of the Bible. The Bible was even 
his code book for cablegrams. ‘‘Spurgeon appealed chiefly to the 
heart, Pierson to the mind and conscience,’’ says one who used 
to hear him during his time at the Tabernacle. ‘‘ Pierson was 
one of the greatest expositors,’’ said the Rev. J. B. Figgis of 
Brighton. 

The monument upon his grave, of which a photograph is given 
in this book, shows a globe of the earth surmounting an open Bible, 
and it is a fitting emblem of the life of one whose supreme interests 
were Foreign Missions and the study of the Bible. 

This book shows us a man of consecration and faith, of energy 
and untiring zeal in the work of his Master; but the reader may 


; feel as he closes it that though he has read a record of noble work 
& he has somehow missed the intimacy of the personality, and among 
os other things he may wonder why the subject of the biography 
is, should be allowed only two names and an initial on the titlepage 


while the biographer gives his own three names in full; and also 
why the biographer has not thought it worth while to give at least 
a bibliography of Dr. Pierson’s published works so that he may be 
encouraged to go behind the biography and perhaps get nearer to 
the subject of the biography himself. The omission of any stated 
exposition or criticism of Dr. Pierson’s published views is a serious 
a “ loss. The whole scheme of division adopted is geographical and 

a concerns his pastorate and his work, not the development of his 
vision and the growth of his spiritual life. : 
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Jue Poptirs’ BooK or CONSTRUCTIVE WorkK. Set Books 1 and 11, Set 711 
Books 1, 11, and 111. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Some time ago we reviewed the Teachers’ Book of Constructive 
Work, and Messrs Macmillan have now placed on the market ‘‘ The 
Pupils’ Book of Constructive Work.’’ Both are by the same 
author, Ed. J. S. Lay, headmaster of the Chadwell Council School, 
Ilford, and they are really companion works. The book under 
review is written in very simple English and can be understood by 
very young pupils. ‘he explanations given are so lucid that 
children ought to be able to do the work without the aid of a 
teacher and the subjects treated are so full of interest to children 
that we cannot imagine anything giving children greater pleasure 
than following out the course of instruction laid down. ‘lhe object 
of the author is to train children to use their faculties. ‘I’o the 
child who goes through the course set down nature becomes an 
open book ; and not only does he get facts but he acquires the 
power of rapid and clear illustration. It isa great thing to be able 
to put down on paper what the eye has seen and the imagination 
conceived. Once the child has acquired the power of sketching 
freely, the geography, history, and other lessons are bound to 
become much more educative. The course is not confined to 
sketching but includes modelling, cardboard work, etc. Through- 
out the work there are useful questions the answers to which 
cannot be learned in any book. We can recommend this series for 
use not only in schools for foreign children but also for use in 
schools for Chinese. | 


R. G. D. 


- Book TABLE NOTES. 


Books for the Missionary’s Library. 


Pastor Paul Kranz of Bielefeld, Germany, so well-known to many readers 
of the RECORDER, has sent us a list of Fifty selected theological books in 
English. We publish this list with pleasure, not because it is exhaustive or 
representative of the most recent religious thought, but because it answers 
the question: What book shall I order for summer study? We hope every 
missionary has in mitd or in hand at least one theological book which he 
means to get through before the year is out. Pastor Kranz’s list comes well 
recommended. He writes :— 

‘It will be seen that it consists of books, many of them of recent date, by 
English-speaking scholars, and that it is ‘‘catholic’’ in the sense that it 
includes books from the pens of represeutative men of different churches and 
denominations. No attempt has been made to compile a complete or ex!:aus- 
tive catalogue of leading theological works in English. It is meant rather to 
afford illustration and evidence of the fact that there is a strong trend towards 
what may be termed positive and evangelical faith, both in Great Britain 
and America. | 

In the preparation of the list most valuable help was given by the Revs. 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, D D., Professor Paterson, D.D., Principal W. B. 
Selbie, D.D., Principal Garvie, D.D., and F. B. Meyer, DD., while respon- 
sibility for the list in its present form rests with the Rev. John Stevens, D.D., 
_ of Tyondon, formerly pastor of the Union Church, Shanghai,” 
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1. 4. Al. Fairbairn, Christ in Modern -Theology. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12/—). 
2. J. Denney, Jesus and the Gospels. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10/—.) 
3. 4. B. Bruce, Humiliation of Christ. (T. & T. Clark. 10/6). 
4. P. T. Forsyth, Person and Place of Jesus Christ. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 10/—). 
5. Gore, Incarnation of the Son of God. (Murray 7/6.) 
6. H.R. Mackintosh, Person of Jesus Christ. (T. & T. Clark. 10/6.) 
7. D. W. Forrest, The Authority of Christ. (T. & T. Clark.) 
8. weer am The Christ of History and Experience. (T. & T. 
ark. 
9. Sommerville, St. Paul’s Conception of Christ. (T. & T. Clark.) 
10, Sanday, Outline of the Life of Christ. (T. & T. Clark. 5/—.) 
II. ee, .The Days of His Flesh. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
12 
12. David Smith, The Historic Jesus, (Hodder and Stoughton, 2/6.) 
13. Garvie, Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


7/6.) 
14. Walker, The Spirit and the Incarnation. (T. & T. Clark. 9/—.) 
15. R. W. Dale, The Atonement. (Congregational Union. 6/—.) 
16. Moberly, Atonement and Personality. (Murray.) | 
17. G. B. Stevens, Christian Doctrine of Salvation. (T.& T. Clark, 10/6.) 
18. D. W. Simon, Redemption of Man. (T. & T. Clark.) 
19. J. Denney, Death of Christ. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
20, P. 7. Forsyth, Work of Christ. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5/—.) 
21. Walker, The Cross and the Kingdom. (T. & T. Clark. 9/—.) 
22. ern iy Spiritual Principle of the Atonement. (C. H. 
<elly. 10/—. | | 
23. A. M. Fairbairn, Philosophy of the Christian Religion. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12/—.) | 
24. J. Caird, Fundamental Ideas of Christianity. (Maclehose.) 
25. Lllingworth, Reason and Revelation. (Macmillan. 6/—. 
26. J. Watson, Philosophical Basis of Religion. (Maclehose. 
27. J. Watson, Interpretation of Religious Experience. (Maclehose.) 
28. R. Flint, Agnosticism. ( Blackwood.) 


29. P. J. Forsyth, The Principle of Authority. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


10/—.) 

30. G. P. Fisher, History of Christian Doctrine. (T. & T. Clark.) 

31. Lindsay, The Church and the Ministry in the Early Christian 
Centuries. (Hodder and Stonghton. 10/6.) | 

32. Lindsay, The Reformation. 2 Vols. (T. & T. Clark. 10/6 each.) 

33. Rainy, The Ancient Catholic Church. (T. & T. Clark. 10/6.) 

34. Adeney, The Greek and Eastern Churches. (T. & T. Clark. 10/6.) 

35. Paterson, The Rule of Faith. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6/—.) 

36. Cambridge, Theological Essays. (Macmillan. 10/—.) 

37. Robinson, Christian Doctrine of Man. (T. & T. Clark. 6/—.) 

38. Garvie, Christian Certainty and Modern Perplexity. (Hodder and 

Stoughton. 7/6.) 
39. A. S. Peake, Christianity, its Nature and Truth. (Duckworth. ) . 
40. G. PB, — Theology of the New Testament. (T. & T. Clark, 
10/6. . 

4t. H. M. Gwatkin, Knowledge of God. (T. & T. Clark. 12/—-—.) 

42. A. B. Bruce, Apologetic. (T. & T. Clark. 10/6.) . 

43. Sanday, Inspiration. (Longu:ans. ) 

44. W. N. Clarke, Outline of Christian Theology. (T.&T. Clark. 7/6.) 

45. W. Adams Brown, The Essence of Christianity. (T. & T. Clark, 

46. Strong, Christian Ethics. (Longman. 7/6.) , 

47. Stevens, Psychology of the Christian Soul. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
*48, Drummelow, Commentaty on the Holy Bible. (Macmillan. 7/6.) 
*49. Fr. Weston, The One Christ (the Manner ‘of the Incarnation}. 

(Longmans, Green. 5/—.) 
*50. John Mott, The Decisive Hour in the History of Christian Missions, 


*These three books, Pastor Kranz states, were included at his suggestion The list 
is deing publisheb in sevcral German magazines, 
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Some Books on the History of Religion. 


The following notes are from Professor David S. Cairns, D.D., Professor 
of Apologetics, United Free Church Theological Hall, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

The Bibliography for missionaries, which is at present being prepared 
by the Board of Studies is, it seems to me, extremely good, and is likely to be 
of much assistance to men in all fields. It is nearing completion, and will be 
published before long. On the general subject ‘of Religion the field is very 


wide, and there are books without end. ‘The standard book which I use for 


purposes of reference is De La Saussaye’s Lehrbuch, Der Religions Ge- 
schichte. It is exhaustive (2 large volumes), and so far as I have tested it is 


thoroughly good. There is sn admirable little manual just out, a new 


Edition of Tiele’s Manual on the History of Religion (published by Mohr, 
Tubingen), which I hope will soon be translated, as it quite supersedes the 
old edition. It has been thoroughly worked over and supplemented by 


Professor Sdderblom (Theophil Biller, Berlin), who has imparted, so far as I 


have read the book, vitality and positive faith to the somewhat dry outlines 
of the original edition. I use in my class an English Translation, What is 
Religion ? by Professor Bousset (Fisher Unwin, 5/—). It is exceedingly inter- 
esting, though rationalistic. I use it as much for purposes of criticism as for 
instruction, but it does give some idea of what religion is. Perhaps the best 
thing in English is the sober, trustworthy account of the Religions of the 
World in a brief form, Zhe History of Religion, by Allan Menzies (Long- 
mans 5/—). It has not the life and go of Bousset’s book, but contains a great 
deal of matter put in a fairly interesting way. | 


Concerning Commentaries. 


The Rev. G. G. Warren, whose versatile pen bears witness to his wide 
reading and keen interest in current literature, has given us the benefit of his 
experience with commeutaries. We wish Mr. Warren, or some equally gifted 
writer, would give us a series of notes on Side-lights on Scripture from Chinese 
life or Chinese history. Some helpful interpretations of the Old Testament 
and some illuminating illustration of the problems dealt with in the Epistles 
would, we are convinced, be the result; Mr. Warren writes :— 

“Tl may b2 old-fashioned, but I venture to think that for the last thirty 
years no commentaries have been issued that could give a beginner sucha 
good foundation as he can get by a steady plod through. Ellicott’s works 
(Gal., Eph., Phil. I and II Thess.; the Pastoral Epistles and—last published— 
I Cor.), provided he will not merely look up, but actually study every reference 
to the Moulton-Winer Grammar of New Testament Greek. 

Incomparably the greatest of all commentaries, in my reckoning, is the 
fragment on I Peter that was published after Dr. Hort’s death. The fragment 
on James is inferior to I Peter, but superior to all e'se. I can hardly speak so 
highly of Rev. 1-3. One acquiesces in the unfinished state of Dr. Hort’s 
works because they are his. Lesser men could be content with works that 


- fell much farther short of perfection. It is well that the greatest of our 


British New Testament scholars should teach us the paradox that our most 
finished commentaries are his unfinished volumes. 

Every time I take up again the study of Philippians or Colossians, I am 
the more impressed with the massiveness of Bishop Lightfoot’s work, ‘More 
receut writers have borrowed from him much more than they have added, I 
would not say that of Dr. Findlay’s Galatians (Expositor’s Bible) as compared 
with the bishop’s. | 


Bishop Westcott did better work on the Gospel and Epistles of John and 


the Epistle to the Hebrews than his colleague Bishop Lightfoot did on the 
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Pauline Epistles, But happily in the Johannine books still better work has | 
been done by others—of whom more hereafter. One volume of Bishop West- 
cott’s has come since his death—that on Ephesians. If a reader is obliged to 
confine himself to one commentary on each book, I would recommend him to 
get Dr. A. Robins>n's work on Ephesians rather than Dr. Westcott’s. _ ; 

Every volume on an Old Testament book by Dr. A. B. Davidson bears 
the marks of the master. He is almost as unrivalled in the O. T. as Dr. Hort 
is in the N. T. Next to him, I should place without hesitation Dr. S. R. 
Driver. His contributions are happily numerous ; unhappily scattered hither 
ani thither in almost every set of grammatical commentaries. Dr. G. A. 
Smith’s contributions to the Expositor’s Bible on Isaiah and the Twelve 
Prophets are well known. Dr. G. G. Findlay on any New Testament book on 
which he has written has united a scholarship comparable to Dr. Driver’s 
with a sty!e comparable to Dr. Smith’s. | | 

One O. T. commentary that lies buried in a set is of superlative interest. 
Dr. Ellicott planned an ‘‘ Old Testament Commentary for English Readers.’’ 
As a whole, it is a work of prodigous dulness and inferior scholarship, but 
it enshrines a gem of the first water in its comme:tary on Leviticus. The 
writer is Dr. Ginsburg and happily the volume is obtainable separately, pub- 
lished by Cassells. 

The three New Testament Commentaries that have helped me to more 
sermous than any other books I have on my shelves are one on the Gospel of 


John by Drs. Milligan aud Moulton ; on the Revelation by Dr. Milligan (both 


being parts of a series on the New Testament edited by Dr. Schaff and 
published by Messrs. Scribner in America, and T, and T. Clark in Great 
Britain) and a volume on the First Epistle of St. John by the Rev. C. Watson, 
D.D. (published by Maclehose, Glasgow). Dr. Milligan’s commentary on 
the Revelation is aided by two other volumes of hi-; one in the Expositor’s 
Bible, the other is his series of Baird Lectures on the Revelation (Mac- 
millan’s). There is more new light on the Gospel of St. John in the work 
by Milligan and Moulton than in any other commentary I know. That 
book and the one on the First Epistle by Dr. C. Watson are the two 
commentaries that above all drive me to stop reading in order to meditate 
and pray. 

There are two commentaries on the Psalms that I find very helpful. One 
is by Dr. Kay, who was at one time a missionary in Calcutta (Rivingtons, 
Oxford). It cousists of happy renderings, happy thoughts in the form of 
short notes and happy references to other passages in both the Old and New 
Testaments, The other is by Dr. King, who was Bishop Westcott’s son-in-law 
(Deighton, Bell & Co., Oxford). The Bishop induced his relative to give to 
a wider public thoughts to which the Bishop had listened when worshipping 
in the country church of which Dr. King was rector.’’ | 


A New Chinese-English Reference Lexicon. 


. Our readers will be interested to learn that Mr. Edmund Backhouse of _ 
Peking, co-editor with Mr. J. O. P. Bland of ‘‘ China Under the Empress- 
Dowager’’, has a new Chinese-English Reference Lexicon practically ready 
for the press. In size it will be slightly larger than the new Giles, and it 
contains some 159,000 phrases, with references where possible ; and an attempt 
to distinguish between what is ancient and what modern. Special attention is 
given to the new plirases from Japan. Where short quotations fail to show © 
what is in the writer’s mind, whole passages are insérted so as to give the 
connection. It contains a large number of characters not given in Giles. 
The author hopes to add the finishing touches to his work this summer in 
England, and a well-known firm at home is undertaking to print the work. 
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A Book on the Atonement. 


We are glad to learn that Rev. Arthur Sowerby of the English Baptist 
Mission is engaged in writing a book in Chinese on The Atonement, and that 
it is to be published by the North China Tract Society. Mr. Sowerby may be 
trust‘d to give us a book that will be a distinct addition to the theological 
works within the reach of Chinese pastors and teachers, 


SHORT NOTICES. 


We have received from Macmillan & Company, London and New York,— 


The Children’s Classics :— 
Primary. Jack, the Giant-Killer; Tales from Grimm i and ii; Nursery 
Rhymes ; Little Red Riding Hood, 2d, each. 
Junior. /oems of Childhood, 244. 
Iutermediate. Scenes from Fairyland ; Poems of Child Life ; The Story 
of Saint George, 3d. each. 
Senior. ‘ The Talisman; Quentin Durward; Drake and Raleigh, 4a. 
each. | 
An excellent series of readers — beautiful English, and fascinating, instruc- 
tive reading with many good illustrations. We can heartily commend these. 
_ books to teachers in Chinese schools. : 


The Children’s Story Books Old English Tales, 6\.; Tales from Norse- 
land, 64.; Old Greek Tales, Old Norse Tales, Three Tales from Andersen, 
gl.; Scenes in Fatiyland and The Last of the Giant Killers, 1[-. 


These are delightful books: every page is fascinating and the print and 
pictures will tempt the dullest child. : : 


English Literature for Secondary Schools. Longer Narrative Poems 
edtted for schools by George G. Loane, 1]-. | 

First Books of Science. Eaperimental Science ; Rural Science. 

Readable Books in Natural Knowledge. <Achtevements of Chemical 
Sctence. 

Reform Aritlime:ic. Zeachers’ Books vand vi. Girls’ Edition, 


The science bovuks are -imple and practical, and they cover enough ground 
for the Preliminary Oxford and Cambridge Examinations. Every intelligent — 
American or English boy or girl of ten, and every Chinese scholar in junior 
classes would find the study of these books an attractive and sound beginning 


- for more advanced anil specialized scientific work. 


The Reform Arithmetic books should be in the hands of every teacher. 
For arithmetic is one of the studies that may be a disagreeable and profitless 
burden in a scholar’s life or a fascinating and useful mental exercise. One 
looks back and shudders at the clumsy way in which arithmetic has been 
taught. Teachcrs are now without excuse,-and boys and girls should find 
their ‘sums ’ the pleasantest part of their lessons. 


From the United Free Church of Scotland Offices, Edinburgh, there have 
been sent:—Our Mission Fields: A popular report of the U. F. C. Missions. 
for 1gto-191!. Guide to the United Free Church of Scotland Mission Fields, 
1911. Foreign Mission Atlas, 1912. 


It is a pleasure to call attention to these publications (although they have 
reached us at so late a date), for they mark the immense advance which some 
societies have made in the matter of missionary literature. The Report is 
delightful reading ; the Gurtde is packed with information, and the AZ/as 
indicates in a graphic way just how far the fields have been ‘ occupied.’ 


The Reform Movement in China, by Rev. W. S. Pakenham-Walsh, 
principal of St. Mark’s College, Foochow—A pamphlet of forty pages giving a 
summary of the main eyents which have made for reform since 1goo. 
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Minutes of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Conference of Feder ‘ated 
Missions in Japan. January 1913. Amongst other matters of interest to. 
missionaries in China in these Minutes is a statement of principles and 
methods of procedure to be followed in the establishment of a Central 


Christian University in Japan. 


The International Review of Missions: January 1913._ Henry Frowde, 
Oxford University Press. The Review maintains its high standard of excellence 
in the present number, but it is a pity that our copy reached China so late. 


The Moslem World. January 1913. London: Christian Literature Society 
for India. This excellent quarterly should be of interest to those workers in 
rma whocome in contact with Moslems. ‘ A Chinese Apologetic’ is worth 
studying. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. | 


The Christian Outlook on the World, Bishop W. Boyd Carpenter. Zhe 
Missionary Review of the World. January 1913. Pages 52-56. 


Foreign Missions and World Peace. Samuel B. Capen, Ph.D. Alen and 
Missions. December 1912. Pages 5-10. 

China Missionaries in Council. Rev. E. W. Burt. Zhe Herald. 
1913. Pages 7-10. 

China: Pastand Present. Ven. Archdu. A. E. Moule,D.D. Zhe Church 
Missionary Review. January 1913. Pages 9-17. 7 

China and the Church. Rev. J.C. Garritt, D.D. 7he Assembly Flerald., 
January 1913. Pages 35-36. 

The Mission Hospital and the Christian Church, Dr. Harold Balme. 7he 
Flerald. February 1913. Pages 57-59. 
: + A Fresh Look at China. Arthur H. Smith, D.D. China's Millions. Decem- 
: ber 1912. Pages 144-146. 
+ The Curse of the Land—Distrust. Ho Heng-Wha. Zhe Republican 
os Advocate. January 18th, 1913. Pages 1682-1684. 
.: Is Japan Persecuting Christians in Korea? George Kennan. Zhe Out- 
3 look. December 14th, 1912. Pages 804-810. 

Public Sanitation in China, Dr. A. P. Stanley. Zhe es" Advocate. 
February Ist, 1913. Pages 1760-1763. 
_ The New Freedom. C. S. Medhurst. Zhe Republican Advocate. Fel 
ruary 15th, 1913. Pages 1814-1816, 
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BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 


‘‘The Making of a Sermon,”’ by A. T. Pierson, 
‘*The Analysed Bible,’’ by G. Campbell Morgan. ) 
‘* Working for God,’’ by A. Munsy. 


| The above three books are eter translated by Marcus Cheng, <a 
Seminary, Kingchow. | | 
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Correspondence 


A WARNING. 


To the Editor of | 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Mr. Epiror: Will you 
allow me in a few words to warn 
inissionary colleagues against a 
trap into which I unwarily wan- 
dered last month ? 

For our Manchurian Christian 
College matriculation examina- 
tion we recently adopted as our 
text-book in Algebra a transla- 
tion of Charles Smith’s well- 
known Cambridge primer, and I 
forthwith laid in a large supply 
from a Moukden book firm for 
the use of our High School here, 
only now to find that I have got 
hold of an edition too full of 
errors to use. The faulty edition 
is issued by the #4 & ®, is 
printed at ‘Tokyo, and costs $1.50. 
A reliable, translation is pub- 
lished by the Commercial Press 


at $1.20 by He F. 
Yours faithfully, 
Gro. DouGLas. 


HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of 
‘<THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SIR: I have read the 


article in a receut issue of the 
‘‘What Should 


RECORDER Oli 
be the Attitude of Missionaries 
toward the Historical Criticism 
of the Bible ?’’ with much inter- 
est but with the wish that a man 
of different critical attitude had 
been chosen to write it. Is it too 
much to ask that the Editorial 
Board secure another article 
under the same caption by such 
a man, for instance, as Dr. Willis 
Beecher or Dr. Daniel S. 


Gregory? Since the RECORDER 
is lending its ‘‘ Contributed Arti- 
cles’’ section as well as its 
editorial columns to pleas for a 
sympathetic reception of the 
Higher Criticism let us not have 
an ex parte presentation of the 
case. | 
Probably few will take excep- 
tion to Dr. Bosworth’s statement | 
that the ‘‘ chief result of his- 
torical criticism. .... has been 
a somewhat changed view of the 
nature and function of the Bible 
asawhole.’’ A changed view— 
but is it a true or a truer view? 
We would not for a moment deny 
the value of an understanding of 
the religious experience which 
‘‘lies back of the Scriptures’”’ 
but let us be careful lest in com- 
mon with much of the criticism 
of our day, we regard it as valu- 
able oly for the record of the 
religious experience of the men 
who wrote it. Of vastly greater 
Importance than to recognize the 


value of the sudjective religious 


experience recorded in the book 
is it to recognize that the Book is 
a real objective revelation. May 
I express the desire to see in 
your columns an article by some 
conservative scholar dealing with 
this phase of the question? If 
these suggestions seem presumip- 
tuous, please pardon me. My 
excuse is that they are prompted 
by the profound conviction that 


one of the things that needs 


emphasis and reiteration at this 
time is that the Bible is the 
inspired, infallible, objective rev- 
elation of God to man. 

Thanking you for the space 
given me, 


Yours very sincerely, 
H. MAxcy SMITH. 


TUNGHIANGHSIEN, 
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THE PLACE OF CONFESSION OF 
SIN IN THE PROTESTANT 
CHURCH. 

To the Editor of 

“THe CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SIR: Some years ago the 
Manchurian Revival startled its 
leaders as well as the Christian 
world by an wnexpected and 
entirely unsought-for exhibition 
of the spirit of public confession 
ofsin. Similar phenomena have 
been witnessed in many other 
places since that time, and Mr. 
Goforth reports that the phenom- 
enon continues to the present 
time. Some missionaries rejoiced 
at these things as evidences of a 
mighty work of God, while others 


either suspended judgment, or. 


expressed themselves as hostile 
to these emotional outbursts. 
The other day in the course of 
my Chinese work I came across a 
striking paragraph in Hastings’ 


* Dictionary of Christ and the 


Gospels,’ which appears to me 
to support the favorable view 
of these confessions. It is as 
follows : | 

‘* The necessity of such confes- 
sion is implied, for instance, in 
our lLord’s denunciations of 
hypocrisy—in his condemnation 
of the life of false pretences (Mat. 
xxiii. 14): of the cup and platter 
outwardly clean, while inwardly 
full of extortion and excess (v. 
25): of the whited sepulchres 


_ fair to look at, though festering 


with rottenness within (v. 27). 
It is implied similarly in His 
frequent commendation of simplic- 
ity and single-mindedness, and 
honest truth in the sight both of 


God and man (cf. Mat. vi. 22,23: 
Vii. 3-5: Vili. 8: ix. 13.) 

‘It seems to be recognized in 
the Gospels that acknowledgment 
of sin to man as well as to God 
has a cleansing power upon the 
soul. There may, of course, be 
a confession that is spiritually 
fruitless, to which men are urged 
not by the godly sorrow of trtte 
repentance, but by the goads of 
sheer remorse and despair. Of 
this nature was the confession of 
Judas to the chief priests and 
elders (Mat. xxvii. 4, cf., v. 5). 
On the other hand, the confession 
of the penitent thief to all who 
heard him (Luke xxiii. 41) was 
the beginning of that swift work 
of grace which was accomplished 
in his heart through the influence 
of Jesus. It illustrates George 
Eliot’s words, ‘ The purifying 
influence of public confession 
springs from the fact that by it 
the hope in lies is for ever swept 
away, and the soul recovers the 
noble attitude of simplicity.’ ”’ 

(Romola, p. 87.) 

True, there have been some 
who confessed as Judas did under 
‘‘the goads of sheer remorse and 
despair,’’ and there have been 
others who may have done so 
through the subtle influence of 
solidarity in such meetings. 
Nevertheless, it appears to me 
plain that our Churches, both at 
home and abroad, have largely 
lost what the writer in Hastings 
calls the cleansing power of con- 
fession. Such confessions should 
not be worked up, but when they 
do begin we should beware how 
we quench them. | 


Yours sincerely, 
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Missionary News 


Missionary News. 


Partial Report of the China Sun- 
day School Union. 


The Annual Meeting of the 
~ Executive Council of the China 
Sunday School Union was held 
on March 24th, 1913. | 

~The Council was much inter- 
ested in noting, from the report 
of the General Secretary, the 
increase in the circulation of its 


Chinese Lesson Helps. 


years ago the Union was printing 
26,900 International Uniform 
Lesson booklets and leaflets, for 
each Sabbath. This number has 
increased quarter by quarter as 
follows: | | 
1911 First Quarter 26,950 per Sabbath 
Fourth ,, 3.30 
1912 First 35,750 


., 44,100 ,, 


and the orders for the second 
quarter of 1913 were reported as 
amounting to 54,400. ‘Ten thou- 
sand of this gain in circulation 
is accounted for by the fact that 
the North China Tract Society, 
the British Publication Society, 
etc., united their circulations with 
that of the Union. ‘The remain- 


der, however, is largely a le- | 


gitimate increase in circulation. 
‘This increase is largely in con- 
nection with the leaflets. which 
in 1913 are issued in three dif- 
ferent styles, instead of one, as 
was the practice in previous 
years. 

Two years ago, when the 
Council voted to accept the offer 
of the Methodist Publishing 
House to finance and publish the 


International Graded Lessons it 


was feared by some that the 
circulation of the Uxiform Les- 


son Helps might decrease. These 
fears, however, have been found 
groundless. ‘I'he first Graded 
Series was put on sale at the end 
of rg11. Of this first series of 
‘* Beginners’ ’’ a third edition is 
now in press. In a little more 
than a year the two or three 
series now ready have had a sale 
of 12,000. And this is in spite 
of the fact that the Uniform cir- 
culation has so largely increased 
during the same period. The 
total real increase in the output 
of both the Uniform and the 
Graded Lessons would seem thus 
to be at least 100 per cent. 
Considering that the Revolu- 
tion began in the Fall of rgrt, 


and that in some sections there. 


are still disturbing conditions, 
the Sunday-school work can cer- 
tainly take heart. The increased 
circulation shows distinctly that 
greater attention is being-given 


to Sabbath Bible teaching. 


The first Teacher Training 
Series of the China Sunday 
School Union, announced early 
last year, is now well along 


in preparation. The six Eng- | 


lish reprints will be ready for 
delivery in May, 1913, and 
also two of the Chinese trans- 


lations. Teacher Training Cer- 
tificates, lithographed in color, 


are now in press and will be 
presented to the 100 or 2006 
students of this course during 
the coming National Conven- 
tions. These students have 
either attended the Kuling or 
the Peitaiho Summer Schools of 
Method, or studied some of the 
books of the Teacher ‘Training 
Course in proof sheets. 

An interesting feature of the 
Nanking Convention will be the 
presentation of Teacher Training 
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Certificates to the students of the 
Nanking School of Theology. 
The Geueral Secretary, in the 
Fall of 1912, was asked to spend 
several weeks at this seminary 
as a beginning for a ‘‘ Depart- 
ment of Religious Pedagogy.’’ 
The subjects taught were: How 


to study ; how to teach ; and how 


to conduct Sunday-school work. 
Some of the Teacher Training 


Course books were used in proof 


form. Since the visit of the 
Secretary the students have con- 
tinued the studies begun at that 
time. Examination questions 
have been forwarded from the 


Sunday-school headquarters and 


the certificates will be presented 
at the Nanking Convention, May 
17th. Other seminaries, it is ex- 
pected, will take wp this Teacher 
Training Course and arrange for 


- definite Departments of Religious 


Pedagogy. Several Teacher 
Training Courses have already 
been organized in various parts 
of the country. The General 
Secretary is most optimistic re- 
garding the Teacher Training 
outlook. At the few Teachers’ 
Institutes where the books have 
been offered, there have been 
many eager subscribers. Few de- 
partments of the Sunday-school 
Union are more important than 
the Teacher Training section. 

The year 1912 marked the 
beginning of a new monthly 
periodical on religious education, 
The China Sunday-school 
Journal.”’ 

It was felt to be quite essential 
to the inauguration of any sort 
of movement in the Sunday- 
school world of China that the 
Sunday-school Comittee should 
have an organ by which it could 


keep in touch with its con-- 


stituency. Accordingly the 
monthly China Sunday School 
Journal has been issued, begin- 
ning with January, 1912. This 


journal contains 32 pages, the 
last 16 pages being a reprint of 
part of the ‘‘ Notes on the Scrip- 
ture Lessons’’ published by the 
British Sunday School Union. 
These are the notes which are 
used by the Editorial Secretary 
of the Union as a basis for the 
preparation of the ‘‘ Teacher’s 
Quarterly’’ in Chinese. The 
first 16 pages consist of matter 
edited by the General Secretary 
and relating to Sunday-school 
Methods and Bible teaching. 
The monthly, in short, is a 
journal of the work and plans of 
the Union and its branches in 
behalf of the Sunday-schools of 
China. The subscription list of 
the Journal is now 270, the total 
number printed each month be- 
ing 500. 

An Associate Chinese Secre- 
tary, Mr. Ding, in connection 
with the Foochow Sunday-school 
Union, has been doing very ef- 
fective work throughout the 
year. He was in attendance at 
the Peitaiho Summer School and 
returned to take part in the Foo- 
chow Summer Institute imme- 
diately following. ‘The funds 
have not yet come to hand for 
Associate Chinese Secretaries int 
other localities. | 

The former officers of the 
Council were re-elected for the 
coming year. Three members 
were added to the Executive 
Council—the Rev. Joshua Vale, 
of the Chinese Tract Society, 
Professor C. A. Tong, of the 
Shanghai Baptist Theological 
Semivary, and Professor Y. Y. 
Tsu, of St John’s University. — 

An amended form of constitu- 
tion was also adopted, by which 
the governing board of the Union 


will still continue to consist of a 


General Sunday-school Commiit- 
tee and an Executive Council. 


This Council will for the present 


consist of the Executive Com- 
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‘mittee of the Centenary Sunday- 
school Committee such 


members as may be added from 
time to time. 
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A financial statement of the 
expenditures and receipts of the 
China Sunday-school Union for 
1912, is appended herewith. 


China Sunday School Union. 


CASH STATEMKNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 3IST, 1912. 


To Balance brought forward from 
1910 afc. Mex. $ 900.46 


,, Grants British Sunday-school 


Union for General Work 4450. 4,357.60 
» Grant from World’s} Sunday- 
school Association for Publica-- 
tion Fund (£200 1,918.53 
» Subscriptions to Uniform Les- 
son Helps * 3,197-52 
» Bank Interest 31.50 
$19 405-61 


Outstanding Subscriptions $893. 16 


Audited and found correct, 
T. G. WILLETT. 


By Office alc. 

Writer General Secre- 
tary 2.92 

Office Clerk 

Office Rent 

General Secreta 

Postages, Telegrams, 
Stationery, Printing, 
etc. 


» Publications alc. 
Writer for Editorial 
Secretary £60. 582.92 
Printing, etc ,of Uniform 
Lesson Helps 2353-22 
Postage, etc. of Uniform 
n Helps 
Writers for preparation 
of Teacher ining 
Series 1,124.91 
Printing for Teach-— 
er Training Series 


Field afc. 
‘Travelling expenses, etc., 
of General retary, 
Expenses of Peitaiho 
Summer School of 
Method 
Grant towards Salary of 
Foochow Associate 
Secretary, Nov. 
Dec. :912 . 1,440.12 


5,178.39 


358.55 


., Balance carried forward 
to 1913 ajc. 
Publications ajc. 1,526.14 
3 456.80 


General afc. 
1982.94 


$10,405.61 


Je N. HAYWARD, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


Report on the Evangelistic Meetings for Government Students in 
China, conducted by Dr. J. R. Mott and Mr. Sherwood Eddy, 
Jan. 30th to March 29th, 1913. 


Rev. W. E. TAYLOR, M.A., PH.D., Organizing Secretary. 


Mr. Eddy landed in Hong- 
kong three days late, owing to 
a storm at sea, yet; in spite of 
the vacation and the China New 
Year festivities, nearly 1,500 
students crowded the largest 
Chinese theatre in the city every 


night. At the close of the 
second meeting on ‘‘ Christ the 
only hope of China ’’ 248 signed 
enquirers’ cards, promising to 
study the four Gospels, to pray 
to God daily for light and guid- 
ance, and to accept Christ if 
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they found Himtrue. In Can- 
ton, Dr. Mott gave a series 
of three evening addresses to 
government students and young 


men. Night after night the | 


largest Chinese theatre in the 
city, aud probably the largest 


building in South China, modern. 


in its plan and equipment, was 
crowded with a picked audience 
of from 1,700 to 3,0o00omen. Dr. 
Mott stated that in his visit 
to 40 countries he had never 
addressed meetings so largely 
attended and so _ significant 
in their character. After ad- 


‘dresses on ‘‘ Spiritual atrophy ”’ 


‘*Temptation’’ and Religion 
a matter of the will’’ 832 men 
signed enquirers’ cards. 66 of 
the enquirers came from Mission 
schools, 111 from private schools, 
and 264 from government edu- 
cational institutions ; 255 were 
drawn from the associate (non- 
Christian) membership of the 
Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

The student audiences, which 
averaged a thousand a night in 
India, have been more than 
double that number in each of the 
fourteen cities visited through- 
out China. In ‘Tsinanfu, the 
capital city of Shantung prov- 
ince, the Governor gave Dr. 
Mott the use of the Provincial As- 
sembly Hall for the evangelistic 
meetings and his representative 
was present at the first meeting 
when 2,400 students crowded the 
building to its capacity. More 
than 7oo signed cards as en- 
quirers of Christianity. In Pe- 
king, a special pavilion had to 
be constructed in order to ac- 
commodate the audiences, which 
ranged from 2,500 to 3,500. The 
President of the Board of Edu- 


cation advised the students of — 


the government colleges to at- 


tend the first of the evangelistic 


meetings in this city. After a 


series of addresses covermeg three 


days, over 800 enquirers gave 
their names and addresses for 
Bible Study. In Tientsin the 
meetings were conducted during 
four nights by Mr. Sherwood 
Eddy. The Canton Guild Hall, 
the largest and most attractive 
building in the city, was secured 
for the meetings through the 
co-operation of the Chinese 
authorities. Each night from 
2,200 to 2,400 picked students, 
admitted by ticket, crowded the 
hall, the first night many stand- 


ing. Mr. Eddy warned the men 


that signing cards as enquirers 
would probably entail perse- 
cution and would necessitate 
persistent study. In spite of 
dificult conditions, so many 
stood to enroll that not enough 
cards were available. After re- 
peated cautions to the 1,000 and 
more who first stood, 580 finally 
signed cards, givinvg name and 
address, promising not only to 
study the Bible daily and to 
pray to God, but to join regular 
Bible Classes and to continue in 
these for at least six monthis. 
One of the most memorable 
days of the campaign was in 
Paotingfu’. where Mr. Eddy 
spent 24 hours crowded with 
glorious opportunity in this city 
made sacred hy the blood of the 
martyrs. At the mass meeting 
in the afternoon an audience 
estimated by the local leaders 
to be 3,000 was present, nearly 
half of the number standing for 
two hours to listen. After 
leaving the meeting with enquir- 
ers, Mr. Eddy hastened across 
the city to the Military Acad- 
emy, the West Point of China, 


which is training 1,600 cadets 


as the future officers of her 
army, and addressed the men 
drawn tp at attention out of 


doors in the bitter cold at ten 


o’clock at night. The General 
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and his Staff were present and 
the speaker was given perfect 
freedom to mention Christianity 
and to ask the men to join 
Bible Classes. In Wuchang, the 
Vice-President of the Republic, 
General Li Yuau-hung, the 
leader of the revolution, showed 
his friendly attitude by placing 
a Government Exhibition Hall 
at the disposal of the Christian 
Committee for the evangelistic 
meetings for students. © 

Special meetings were ar- 
ranged for Dr. Mott and Mr. 
Eddy in Hankow, and also in 
Anking. In Shanghai 3,760 
were present at five meetings 
held in the Martyrs’ Memorial 
Hall. The attendance was pur- 
posely limited to the seating 
capacity of the hall. In no 
_ other city has such careful prep- 
aration for intensive work and 
systematic conservation of re- 
sults been attempted. Every 
seat in the building, accommo- 
dating nearly 800, was reserved 
by men who had been carefully 
selected and who promised to 
attend throughout the series. 
It was not-surprising therefore 
that the very large proportion 
of 487 of these men signed cards 


as enquirers with a view to 


Bible Study. Including the 
meetings in the colleges, 621 
‘men became enquirers in Shang- 
hai. In addition to this, 190 
women took the same stand as 


enquirers at a special meeting. 


for women students addressed 
by Mr. Eddy. 

From Shanghai Mr. Eddy 
proceeded to Nanking, the an- 
cient southern capital of China. 
The attendance here was equally 
remarkable, a total of 7,900 
being present at the four mass 
meetings held in a large pavilion 
which had been specially con- 
structed, and 1,400 more were 
reached in addresses given in the 
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colleges, most of which were 
governinent institutions. As in 
Peking and Canton, Professor 
Robertson had prepared the way 
by a series of science lectures, 


reaching in these three cities 


more than 35,000 students from 
government schools and colleges. 

In some ways the last two 
Cities visited provided the most 
impressive results. Coming to 
Mukden in the north, the capital 
city of Manchuria, Dr. Mott 
found that the Governor had at. 


his own suggestion undertaken 


the entire cost of erecting a 
special building for the evangel- 
istic meetings. The Governor 
moreover arranged with the 
educational authorities to have 
5,000 government students attend 
the first evangelistic meeting. 
It was an occasion memorable 
in the history of Christianity. 
The Rev. D. T. Robertson of 
Manchuria, reporting the meet- 
ings, writes as follows : 

‘* Saturday’s meeting being 
under the patronage of the Board 
of Education was on that ac- 
count the strongest numerically, 
but Sunday’s was impressive in 
every way. ‘The student choir 
and some speakers aided the 
audience to be patient through 
the long time of waiting before 
Dr. Mott arrived, for Chinese 
prefer to arrive in very good 
time for engagements! © At 
Sunday’s meeting, prolonged to 
nearly three hours with the 
consecutive addresses, white en- 
quirers’ cards were signed by 
713 men who promised to read 
the Bible and pray to God 
daily, and 412 of these same 
men signed red cards expressing 
their earnest and serious desire to 
begin immediately to follow Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Saviour. We 
are deeply grateful for God’s 
blessing Who writes imperisha- 
bly this new chapter in Acts.’ 
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At the same time that Dr. 
Mott was holding his final not- 
to-be-forgotten meetings in Muk- 


den in the north, Mr. Eddy 


was proceeding to Foochow, the 


garden city of south China. 


The attitude of the government 
all through China is illustrated 
by their action in Foochow. 
Mr. Munson, writing of the pre- 
paratory arrangements, said : 

Last evening we had a for- 
eign banquet for the Comissioner 
of Education and the President 
of the government schools of 
the city. It was a memorable 
meeting and God gave even 
more than we had asked. They 
unanimously voted to have Pro- 
fessor Robertson come to lecture 
before all the government school 
students. Already 3,500 have 
applied for tickets for the open- 
ing lecture. Then they asked 
for Mr. Eddy and when it was 
pointed out that his dates were 
fixed by the sailiugs of steamers 
from Shanghai, they voted to 
change the dates of their school 
examinations so as not to inter- 
fere with Mr. Eddy’s meetings. 
We suggested that the forty- 
five government schools stu- 


. dents who had registered for the 


preparatory student conference 
might be excused from their 
school work for eight days. 
This request was also granted. 
We are thus given an entrance 


_into every government school in 


the city.. The Chekiang Pro- 
vincial Hall, holding 2,000, the 
largest in the city, and centrally 
located, is secured for the meet- 
ings. Mr. Cio Lik-daik who is 
now a member of the Provincial 
National Assembly, and is giv- 
ing half time to that work, 1s 
going to be released while Mr, 
Eddy is here and will give full 
time as his interpreter. We 


believe God is going to give 


Foochow a wonderful blessing.’’ 


Prof. Robertson arrived on 
the same boat with Mr. Eddy in 
order to give lectures prepara- 
tory to the evangelistic meetings, 
and to secure contact with the 
government students. During 
the first six hours in Foochow 
8,000 different people attended 
his lectures. This number in- 
cluded the majority of the govern- | 
ment school students of higher 
grade, the officials, members of | 
the Provincial Assembly, mem- | 
bers of Reform Societies and 
students in Mission Schools. At 
each lecture tickets for Mr. 
Eddy’s meetings were given out. 
Approximately 2,000 were dis- 
tributed at each lecture in five 
minutes. 

As the time drew near for the 
first evangelistic address the 
leaders began to realize that there 
was a great deal larger demand 
for tickets than the Guild Hall, 
seating 2,000, could possibly ac- 
comimodate. One hour before 
the time for Mr. Eddy’s meeting 
the Hall was packed full. He 
began his lecture to this audi- 
ence, and in less than half an 
hour the overflow was larger 
than the number of men inside. 
When Mr. Eddy had finished his 
first address, these men retired 
and the overflow crowd num- 
bering 2,200 were let in. The 
courts of the Guild Hall were so 
spacious and so arranged that 
the first audience could pass 
out one way and the second 
audience enter by other doors. 
Thus for the first address given 
by Mr. Eddy there was a total 
attendance, with admission by 
ticket, of over 4,200. This ex- 
perience was. repeated on the 
second day with practically the 


same number of men and with > 


only one difference. Instead of 
having to begin one hour before 
the time for which the meeting 
was scheduled, he had to begin 
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one hour and a_ half earlier. 
From that time on, the first 
lecture was given at 2 p.m., and 
the second at 3:30. On the four 
days Mr. Eddy had a total at- 
tendance of approximately 13,000 
men. The results were impres- 
sive. The members of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly gave a personal 
invitation for Professor Robert- 
son aud Mr. Eddy to come to 


the Provincial Assembly and 


lecture before their members. 
This was done on the third day 
of the visit, thus establishing a 
precedent for all China. On 
the second day a reception and 
dinner were given by the repre- 
sentative of the Commissioner 
of Education and the Presidents 
of fifteen Government Schools. 
On the third day Mr. Eddy 
gave those who were willing to 
. become enquirers of Christianity 
an opportunity to take the three- 
fold pledge by signing cards, 
giving name, institution, and ad- 
dress. 1,026 did so On the first 
invitation. On the last day of 
the series, it was feared too many 
enquirers would be secured, so 
the invitation for enquirers was 
not repeated. But those men 
who had already signed cards 
and who had studied something 
of Christianity before were given 
ail Opportunity to signify their 
desire to immediately begin to 
follow Jesus Christ, 
Him as Lord and Saviour, and 
applying for baptism as soon 
as possible. The number who 
signed again on these conditions 
totalled 426. After the main 
series of meetings for govern- 
ment students, Mr. Eddy held 
one evangelistic mass meeting 
for women students. Over 2,000 
filled the Guild Hall and about 
- 200 were turned away for lack 
of standing room. 504 signed 
cards as enquirers at this meet- 
ing. At a‘ special meeting for 
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girl students in mission schools, 
126 signed the further test to 


begin immediately to follow 
Jesus Christ. 
central committee 


been organized for the work of 
conserving and following up 
these results, with three sub- 
committees on Bible Study, 
Visitation, and Social Service. 
Representatives of the three mis- 
sions working in Foochow are 
chairmen of these Committees. 


Seventy-five leaders are begin- 


ning Bible Classes this week. 
Approximately fifty men will 
be used in visiting those men 
who signed cards during the 
meetings. Normal Classes are 
being arranged for the Bible 
Study leaders. Already plans 


are being made to extend this 


campaign in Foochow to every 
prefectural city of the Pro- 
vince. Fukien has_ thirteen 
such cities with a government 
school population of from 300 
to 3,000 in each city. It is 
planned to bring into Foochow 
a group of leading Christians, 
with probably one foreigner as 
an advisory member, from each 
prefectural city of the Province, 
and train them for extending the 
evangelistic campaign to their 
city. 

The present series of evangel- 
istic meetings held in fourteen 
of the great student centres of 
China has been significant not 
only in actual recorded results, 
in tmnprecedented attendance, 
and thousands of signed en- 
quirers, but equally in the proof 
that has been given both of the 
friendly attitude of the Govern- 
ment and the ripeness of the 
student field, in response to such 
methods of direct evangelistic 
approach as have been employed. 
The openness of government 
students is illustrated by one 
government college in Tientsin 
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where 170 of the 400 students 
are enrolled in regular weekly 
Bible Study. In Peking the 
Board of Education crowded the 
two days with opportuiity by 
changing Mr. Eddv’s schedule 
so that he might remain a day 
longer in order to visit all the 
leading government colleges, in- 
cluding the Imperial University, 
the Law College with its 400 
picked students, and _ several 
other government schools, into 
which no Christian speaker had 
ever before secured an entrance. 
Dr. Mott and Mr. Eddy ad- 
dressed the 500 students in the 


Ching Hwa Academy, the key-— 


stone of the educational system, 
where are gathered the flower 
of the student body of China 
preparing for matriculation into 
American universities and sub- 
sequent official leadership in 
China. 

Another outstanding mark 
full of promise is the place of 
leadership which has been taken 
in this movement by Chinese 
Christians such as Mr. C. T. 
Wang, late Acting Minister of 
Industry and Commerce in Yuan 
Shi-k‘ai’s Cabinet, Rev. Cheng 
Ching-yi, China’s representative 
on the Edinburgh Continua- 
tion Committee, Mr. David Yui 
(Harvard) of the National Lec- 
ture Department of the Chris- 
tian Association Movetinent of 
China, and formerly adviser to 
Vice-President Li in the Red 
Cross Movement, Mr. Chang 
Po-ling, head of the Govern- 
ment Middle School in Tientsin, 
one of the leading educational 
authorities in China, and others 
who have marked out new lines 
of advance in methods of evan- 
gelistic work for the educated 
classes of the country. 

From the very beginning of 
the campaign the policy has been 
adopted that the real work began 


when the campaign was finished. 


This work of careful conserva- 


tion of results which God had 
give! has led to the appoint- 
ment of strong committe<sof from 
100 to 150 leading Christian 
workers in every city where the 
meetings have been held. Special 
literature has been printed, Bible 
Classes have been formed, per- 
sonal workers’ groups organized, 
a six months’ programme out- 
lined for religious and social | 
work, and other methods em- 
ployed, in order to hold the men 
and lead them on by persistent 
effort until the enquirers are 
baptized and united to the 
churches. Already the encourag- 
ing news has come from Canton — 
that 479 men are attendiny 
regular weekly Bible Study and 
41 men who had previously 
known of Christianity and 
had signed cards at Dr. Mott’s 
recent meetings have since been 
baptized. In Tientsin 51 new 
Bible Study Classes have been 
organized in two Christian 
schools, 17 governmeut schools, 
and two other places. 38 of 
these classes draw their students 
from government institutions. 
In this city 52 young men have 
already been entered as proba- 
tioners for baptism. With the 
careful preparation and earnest 
organized conservation there is 
reason to believe that a large 
proportion of men who have 
taken the stand as enquirers will 
be led on into the Christian life. 

The aggregate attendance at 
the Student Evangelistic meet- 
ings in the fourteen cities of 
China now amounts to 78,230. 


‘It is to be noted that special 


efforts were made to have the 
saine men attend consecutively 
the series of addresses in each 
city. At aconservalive estimate 
probably at least 35,000 different 
men were in attendance at these 
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student evangelistic meetings. 
In addition, an aggregate attend- 
ance of 59,339 were present at 
the preparatory science lectures. 
The combined aggregate attend- 
auce amounted to the vast total 


of 137,569. In spite of the dif- 
ficult conditions placed wpon 
enquirers, requiring not only 
daily Bible Study, and daily 
prayer, but in most instances 
consent to enroll in Bible School 
Classes, 7,057 have taken this 
first step in relation to the Chris- 
tian life. It is to be expected 
that there will be a considerable 
shrinkage in results, as_ these 
men are tested by opposition, 
for enquirers are not to be con- 
fused with actual converts, and 
only the power of God can keep 
men true to their purpose. 


SUMMARY OF EVANGELISTIC 
CAMPAIGN 


(With Science Lecture Preparation,) 
January-March 1913. 


City Science Evangelistic Signed 
Lectures. Addresses Enquirers. 
(aggr gate) (aggregate) 
Canton 8,274 7,700 827 
Hongkong 5,265 6,250 258 
Tsinanfu pas 4,000 725 
Tientsin 8,600 552: 
Peking 15,900 8,000 
Paotingfu —... 3,800 293 
~Wuchang 2,000 3,000 253 
Haukow es 1,900 101 
Anking I ,000 150 
Shanghai 5,880 446 
Nanking 12,600 8,600 — 409 
Mukden dint 6,500 713 
Foochow 15,300 13,000 1,530 
Totals......59,339 78,230 7,057 
137.569 


Language School at Kuling. 
Summer of 191}. 
Preliminary Announcement. 

The success which attended 
the Union Language Study 
School held in Shanghai in the 


early part of last year has 
prompted the suggestion for a 
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similar school to be held at 
Kuling during this present year. 
The school has no formal au- 
thorization from the different 
missionary societies represented 
at Kuling, but it has the approval 
of many representative mission- 
aries. 

At an informal meeting held 
in Kuling towards the close of 
last season, it was found that 
quite a number of younger mis- 
siouaries were desirous of join- 
ing the proposed school, and a 


canvass on the hill showed that 


there were experienced mission- 
aries who were willing to help 
in the matter of tuition. 

While the main thought was 
to help beginners in the initial 
difficulties of Chinese language 
study, it was also desired that 
there should be advanced courses 
or series of lectures for more 
advanced students. It was de- 
cided to limit instruction to 
students studying or using Man- 
darin, each being expected to 
bring his or her own personal 
teacher. 

FEES. The iustructors give 
their services without remunera- 
tion, but there are expenses con- 
nected with maintaining the 
school which make it necessary 
to charge fees. The chief ex- 
pense will be for rent, since at 
least three good class rooms will 
be required, and this item will 
probably amount to not less 
than $250. Other items for 
caretaker, printing, postage and 


_ Office expenses will be small but 


should be amply covered by 
the fees. Should there be any 
surplus after paying all expenses, 
it might well be used in provid- 
ing Chinese books for the Kuling 
Library, which would also serve 
the purposes of the school in 
future years: but the fees are 
fixed with the purpose of simply 
meeting necessary expenses, 
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The proposed fees are, there- 
fore, as follows :— 

For each regular class or course of 
lectures, as enumerated below, Mex. 
$2.00. 

Inclusive fee, admitting to all 
classes and lectures, Mex. $10.00. 

Students will be expected to 
provide their own books, as well 
as their own personal Chinese 
teachers. 


PROPOSED COURSE OF STUDY. 


I. Phonetics. 
2. Analysis of Characters, Writing, 
Conversation Classes, Idiom, 


etc., July, August, and Septem- . 


ber. Rev. E. C. Cooper. 

3. Baller’s Primer (1911 Edition) 
July, August, and September. 
Rev. E. C. Cooper. 

4. Gospel Primer Vol. I., St. Mark’s 

_ Gospel. June, July, and August. 
Mrs. Arnold Foster (June) Miss 
>tewart (July and August). 

5. The Languige of Prayer: The 

_ Prayer Book and Psalms, July 
and August. Rev. S. H. Littell. 

6. The Sacred Edict, Rewards and 
Punishments. 

7. Introduction to Wén-li, National 
Readers, July 15 to August 15. 
Rev. J. S. Helps. 

8. Science Readers, Arithmetic 
terms, etc., July and August. 
Mrs. Foster. 


g. The Analects. 
10. Lectures on the Four Books in 
their relation to Christianity, 
July and August. Rev. A. Foster. 

11. Mencius, Six lectures on the last 
volume, July roth to 31st. Rev. 
E. F. ye. | 

12. Newspapers, July and August. 
Rev. A. A. Gilman. 

13. Chinese Proverbs. 

14. Novels, 6 lectures on _ typical 
characters from the Dream of 
the Red Chamber. July and 
August. Mrs. Foster. 

15. Medical Vocabulary for lady doc- 
tors and uurses. 

16. Letter Writing. 

17. Vocal Music and Harmony, spe- 
cially designed for those who 
teach music in Chinese Schools. 


All persons desiring to take 
one or more of the proposed 
courses are requested to write at 
ounce to Bishop Roots, that the 
scale on which arrangements 
should be made may be known 
without delay. Until June 30th, 
correspondence about the school 
may be addressed to Bishop 
Roots, 43 Tungting Road, Han- 
kow. After that date to the 
Rev. E. C. Cooper, Kuling. 


HANKOW. 


The Month 


FINANCIAL MATTERS. 


The Sextuple Loan has met with 
one difficulty after another from both 
the Chinese aiid foreign sides. It 
appeared that it might be a failure 
before President Wilson announced 
that he did not favour American finan- 
ciers participating therein for the rea- 
son that the terms proposed appeared 
to touch the administrative independ- 
ence of China, China’s financial 
situation has gradually become more 
disquieting. Foreign debts have been 
falling due in quick succession. Some 
question has been raised on the part 
of the Powers as to when these were 
likely to be met. Rumours of various 
loans have been afloat. It is evident 
that China is badly in need of finan- 
cial assistance, but there is a diffi- 


culty in finding terms that will suit 
both sides. 


POLITICAL EVENTS. 


Dr. Sun Yat Sen made a trip to 
Japan. This was apparently of a 
private nature, but it was interpreted 
more or less as indicating a desire on 
the part of China for more friendly 
relations with Japan. President Yuan 
Shi K‘ai and the National Council 
have been pulling somewhat apart on 
the question of presidential powers. 
On March 20th, Suny Chiao Jen, a 
prominent Chinese statesman, was 
shot in Shanghai at the Shanghai- 
Nanking Railway Station. His 
wounds were fatal. This event was 


considered as a political plot and a 


great many rumours were afloat about 
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high authorities in Peking being con- 
cerned in it. Considerable uneasi- 
ness resulted in Peking in conse- 
quence of these rumours. On April 
8th, Parliament was opened, a large 
number of members being present. 
Great interest was shown, and appar- 


ently the fear that this event would - 


be attended with disturbances was 
unfounded. The breach between 
President Yuan Shi K‘ai and the 
National Assembly seems to have 
been practically filled up. Early in 
April Brazil formally recognized the 
Republic of China. The United 
_ States Government also reported its 
intention of doing this. The remain- 
ing Powers, however, seem still to 
hesitate considerably in this respect. 
On February 22nd the Lung Yu 
Empress Dowager died. President 
Wilson offered Dr. John R. Mott the 
post of American Minister to China. 


After some consideration Dr. Mott 


declined, | | 
REFORM. 


It is reported that much opium has 
heen planted in Szechwan, and that 
attempts to enforce the regulations 
there have caused considerable trouble. 
Near Foochow fourteen soldiers were 
killed while endeavouring to root up 
opium. This led later to heavy 
fighting in Hinghua, and so extensive 
was the disturbance that the mission- 
aries were called iu. In Wuchang 
thre: opium-smokers were paraded 
through the streets. There has been 
some talk of a Government Opium 
Monopoly. A large amount of opium 
was burnt at Tsinanfu. From the Press 
reports, however, it would appear as 
though the people did not fully 
sympathize with it. The Hongkong 
Chamber of Commerce protested 
against China’s treatment of the opium 
agreement. The /eking Daily News 
commenced the publication of an 


‘Opium Black List.’? On March 4th 
the National Opium Conference met 
in Peking ; they passed the following 
resolutions in reply to various criti- 
cisms of China in this matter of opium 
reform :— 


‘*That China, in the face of great 
difficulties, is seeking honestly to 
carry out the provisions of the Opium 
Agreemeut, which was signed by the 
weak Manchu Government. That 
China is doing her part so well by 
a vigorous policy of prohibition that 
there is now practically no market 
for Indian opium, and that China 
is rightly suppressing smoking and 
the retail trade, thus killing the 
wholesale trade without infringing 
treaty obligations. The nijajority of 
provinces are still open to the impor. 
tation of Indian opium, but imports 
are gradually ceasing owing to di- 
inin’shed demands. The meeting con- 
sidered that inaccurate statements, 
by producing irritation among the 
Chinese, injuriously affected foreign 
commierce and trade.”’ 


CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 
The Nine Dragon Mountain Society 


‘was found to have ramifications 


throughout a large part of the 
country. Later, its exposure by the 


officials and the punishment of some 


of the leaders caused the interest in 
it to decline somewhat. Shansi has 
been disturbed oWing in part to a 
call by the people for the old order of 
things; serious famines are threaten- 
ing there also. Fighting was reported 
between the northern soldiers and 
Hunghutze. A Mohammedan uprising 
was also reported in Kansu province. 
Soldiers mutinied at Changsha. 
Dismissed soldiers caused trouble in 
Szechwan. Eight soldiers were also 
executed in Wuchang for stirring up 
trouble. 


Missionary Journal 


BIRTHS. 


AT Paoking, February 26th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. C, GuGEt, C. I. M., a son 
(Johannes Georg). : 


AT Chungking, March 5th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. C. B. RAPE, a son (Har- 
old Terry). 


AT Hanchenghsien, March 17th, to 
Mr. and Mrs. A. R. BERGLING, C. 
I, M., a son (Rudolf). 


AT Tungchowfu, March roth, to Mr. 
and Mrs. N. SvEenson, C.I. M., a 
daughter (Edna Victoria). 


AT Tengchowfu, March 2oth, to 
Mr, and Mrs. J. V. TURNER, 
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S. B. M., a daughter (Martha 
Ruth). 

Att Lanchowfu, March 2tst, to Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Moor», C. I. M., a 
daughter (Marjorie Everall). 

AT_Samwatim, Canton, March 22nd, 
to Rev..and Mrs. W. Mawson, N. 
Z. P. M., a son. 


AT Weihweifu, North Honan, April 


t1th, to Mr. and Mrs, HucH 
MACKENZIR£, C. P. M., a daughter 
(Mary Margaret). 


MARRIAGES.: 


At Shanghai, March 25th, Mr. F. 
GASSER to Miss M. KUsSsMAUI,. 

Ar Kiukiang, April 2nd, Rev. L. C. 
WHITELAW to Miss M. FEF. SMART. 

Both C. I. M. 


DEATHS. 


AT Chengyanghsien, Honan, Febru- 
ary toth, BEULAH, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. T. EKELAND, of -diph- 
theria. On the 23rd, PAut, THOR- 
MOD, their two years old son, of the 
same <lisease. 

AT Sianfu, Shensi, March 16th, CECI, 
F. ROBERTSON, M. B., F. R. C. S., 
aged 28. English Baptist Mission. 

At Sianfu, Shensi, April 8th, Stan- 
LEY JENKINS, M. D., F. R. C.S., 
English Baptist Mission, son of D. 
JENKINS, Esq., Bristol, England. 

At Tsaoyang, Hupeh, Rev. R. KILEN, 
aged 41 years. 

AT Wuhu, April 14th, Dr. E. H. 
HART, M. E. M. 

AT Canton, April 16th, FREDERICK 
OSCAR, son of Mr. and Mrs. F. O. 
I,EISER, aged two years and four 
months. 


ARRIVALS. 


March 22nd, Mr. and Mrs. A. G. 
Warn and child, (ret.); Mr. J. T. 
CLASSON (ret.);. Miss F. HALtin 
(ret.), and Miss M. E. THORNBLAD, 
all from Sweden 

March 24th, Mr. and Mrs, Hetn- 
Witt and child, (ret.) from Ger- 
many ; Rev. and Mrs, A. HERTZBERG 
and family (ret.); Miss S. ASHIEM, 
all Nor. Miss. Soc. 

March 25th, Mr. FRED H. PYKe®, 
M. E. M. Miss WEED, Meth. Epis. 
Miss.; Mr. C. L. STARRS, Am. Board, 
(ret.). 

March 26th, Rev. W. H. Hupson, 


Am. Pres. Miss. South, (ret.). 


March 29th, Mr. and Mrs. L. K. 
JENSEN and two children, from Ger- 


JOLUIFFE and family, Can. Meth. 


-H. REINHARD and child, (ret.) all 
Chil. Miss. 


CC. I. M., and two children, for 
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April 8th, Mrs. J. Bet, and family, 
(ret.); Misses C. M. LARDEN and J, 
I, SMYTH, all Eng. Bapt. Miss, 


April 9th, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. P. 


Miss,, (ret.); Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
PAXTON and family, Am. Pres. Miss, 
South, (ret.); Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
ToRREY and family, Can. Meth. 
Miss, (ret.); Miss N. W. Boorsn, 
Wes. Miss. Soc. (ret.). 

April 15th, Mr. V. Renuivs, (ret.) 
and Miss S. AumMskoG, from North 
America. Rev. J. COCHRAN, Am. 
Pres, Miss, (ret.). 

April 16th, Miss C. Basu, M. D., 
Am, Pres. Miss.; Mr. CLEMENS, Am. 
Pres. Miss. 

April 18th, Miss MacCurpy, Am, | 
Pres. Miss. 3 

April 19th, Misses M. HaRsrap 
aud IDA SATHER, Rev. and Mrs. A. 


April 20th, Mr. and Mrs. F. M. 
BARKER, from Ireland, to be located 
in Kirin, Y. M. C. A. 

April 21st, Miss A. C. Kamm, Ref. 
Ch. in U. S. A. (ret.); Miss CARTER, 
Chefoo Sch. for Blind (ret.). 


DEPARTURES. 


March 25th, Rev. J. W. STEVEN- 
son, C. I. M. for England. . 

March 28th, Rev. and Mrs. W. H. 
Lacy, M. E. M., for U. S. A., via 
Suez; Miss L. SEyMoovr, C.I. M., for 
England. 

April ist, Mr. and Mrs. A. PREEDY, 


England, via Siberia. 
April 7th, Dr. and Mrs; E. J. 
STUCKEY and family, of Union Medi- 
cal College, Peking, for Melbourne, 
Australia. 
April 8th, Miss E. RAMSAY and 
Miss J. P. McKay, Eng. Pres. Miss., 
for England; Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
BurcH and family, Am. Ad. Chris. 
Miss., for U. S. A. 
April 11th, Miss N. MARCHBANK, | 
C. I. M., for England. | 
April 12th, Rev. O. PUUTULA, 
Finland Missionary Society, for 
Europe. 
April 15th, Mr. and Mrs. E. MAaG 
and two children, for Germany, via 
Siberia. | 
April 25th, Miss C. RAsmussen, of 
the Lutheran Mission, for America; 
Rev. and Mrs, F. W. Baukhardt, M, 
FE. M, for U.§, A. 
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